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On ty the most extraordinary instrument can meet the 
demands of the great pianists. It must give perfect voice 
alike to the exquisite cadences of Chopin, the blazing 
fervor of Liszt, the serene magnificence of Bach. It must 
Always it 
must become a live and singing thing at a touch, ever 
responsive to the hand and spirit of the musician. And 


endure years of the hardest daily practice. 


the perfect tribute to the supreme excellence of the 
Steinway lies in its use and ownership by such world- 
famous pianists as Paderewski and Hofmann, Rachma- 
ninoff and Levitzk1. So universal is this recognition that, 
where only sincerely artistic motives are involved, the 
Steinway is invariably the choice of the master pianists. 
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The Steinway is made in numerous styles and sizes, 
sold at the lowest possible price and upon the most 
convenient terms. As a matter of principle it has always 
been kept well within the reach of every true lover of music. 


There is a Steinway dealer in your communuty or near you through whom 
jou may purchase a new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and 
the balance will be extended over a period of two years. * Used pianos 
accepted 1n partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEIN Ww teieeee 
109 East Fourteenth Strecet)s Newsome 
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ENTRANCE TO STUDIO 


fO My Friends and Clients 


y Prior to my departure for Italy, where I intend to open an addi- 
tional studio, the location of which will be announced in a future 
issue of this magazine, I wish to express my thanks to everyone who 
aided me in the remarkable success of my new organization during 
the past eighteen months. 


I hope to produce, under the inspiration of the wonderful works of 
the old masters, many more beautiful things, and wish to bespeak 
for them your continued good will. 


During my absence, my affairs will be, as usual, in the hands of my 
brother, Mr. Max Bach. At this time, I also,wish to take the oppor- 
tunity to call to the attention of art lovers the fact that all products 
designed and executed in my studios bear my facsimile signature, 


. 


and no other articles are genuine. 


\. 


OSCAR B. BACH 


Craftsman in Metal ar 
511 West 42nd St., New York 


Telephone Chickering 5574 
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Set of four very fine Old English Silver Vege- 
table Dishes formerly the property of George 
III. These Dishes were made in London by 
William Fountain in 1817. 


HE superb masterpieces of the early English silversmiths 


make the most distinguished gifts for all occasions. Their 
classic beauty endures through generations. The Crichton collec- 
tion includes Old English, Irish and Scottish Silver, with faultless 
Reproductions of notable patterns made by the Crichton crafts- 
men in London. Silver of artistic merit at moderate prices. 


CRICHTON ot: 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
New york- 63 O} Fifth Avenue [corn er of 515! Street) 
Chicago-~618, So. Michigan Avenue. 
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EXQUISITE GIFTS from FARMER. 


E 


Ink welland tray of Chinese Clock of Chinese rock crys- Ink well of pure white jade 
white jade carvings, sur- tal with flowers and leaves incense burner, mounted in 
mounted by a red carnelian of semi-precious stones. silver gilt. 
hen. 

Sterling silver gilt cigarette Electric call bell of Chinese 
Paper weight of lavender box, inlaid with Chinese emerald green and white 
jade antelope mounted in emerald green jade carv- jade— mounted in sterling 
silver gilt. ings. silver gilt. 


IFTS wherein usefulnessis ennobled by rareand ex- 
e otic beauty are assured of enthusiastic,enduring 
appreciation. Tothose of cultured taste, itisa con- 

stant delight touseas daily necessities, the precious Chin- 
ese Art treasures transformed by FARMER into luxurious 
utilities. The old porcelains, potteries, bronzes, exquisite- 
ly carved jades, lapis lazuli, coral, turquoise, carnelian, 
amethyst, etc., mounted with infinite artistry, are gifts 
sd eva Keerehcawtitlouceercrreecurele(csucte-levebsetsceeyeole)bten(aalm 


® Ebward J. Farmer, inc. 


16 East 56 Street New Vork 
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HENRY GOLDEN DEARTH 


IKE WHISTLER, Henry 
Golden Dearth ex- 
pressed a high and pre- 

cise conception of the Amer- 
Ican artist’s conscience. 
These two men represent 
two pinnacles; it would be 
as absurd to compare one with the other as to com- 
pare Velasquez with Rembrandt. These American 
painters have as little affinity with each other as 
have the Spaniard and his great contemporary of 
Holland and although at first sight this may seem 
an astonishing statement, it is comprehensible, 
because America in her race for the upbuilding of 
her country has progressed with such rapidity 
that succeeding generations have very little in 
common. 

With Dearth’s work American art became 
national. He never attempted to free himself 
from modern Europe any more than we Euro- 
peans try to throw off the influence of the Antique, 
the Gothic or Renaissance periods. He was far 
too intelligent to do that. He knew that this 
dream often expressed by art critics was sheer 
stupidity. His art, the day he threw off the direct 
influence of the great American landscape painters, 
became marvelously personal, so much so that in 
a very short time a number of artists, some of 
them knowingly, others quite unconsciously, began 
to imitate him. He was said to have technical 
secrets, whereas his one secret was his genius; he 
had no pupils, yet in spite of his secluded life he 
created a school! This he never knew and this he 
never would have willed, for he understood the 
small value of schools. And now this school, as 


*The author, who is preparing a book on the work of 
Henry Golden Dearth, requests that collectors and amateurs 
possessing paintings by this artist communicate with bim at 
19 rue Spontini, Paris, in order that proper credit for owner- 
ship may be given and the book may be complete—Ep1tor 
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Working unobtrusively and 

therefore little known, this 

patnter developed an tn- 
tensely tndividual art 
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by another miracle, is scat- 
tered, its members do not 
know each other, each work- 
ing independently. 

Dearth resembles the 
prophets whose sayings ac- 
quire strength by reitera- 
tion and with the passing of time. He has had a 
great influence on many artists who did not 
realize when they first saw his pictures that he 
would play a supreme part in their lives. Do they 
even know that they have been under his influence 
and that he has been the arbiter of their destiny? 
This is one of the many proofs of the greatness of 
Henry Golden Dearth: the masses practically 
ignore him; he is not even really known to the 
majority of those who are interested in art, and 
in spite of this, and he has been dead six years, 
he has never been so much alive. His friends do 
not make any propaganda, partly because he him- 
self was above everything else a lover of silence 
and partly because they guard jealously the great 
treasure of having known him. 

Both Whistler and Dearth spent the greater 
part of their lives in Europe, but m Whistler’s 
time the United States was more dependent on 
the Old World than it is at present and the art of 
Whistler reveals this fact. Dearth on the other 
hand, more liberal because closer to the new 
American era, painted for us landscapes and 
figures such as we had never known, and in judg- 
ing his work it would be impossible to say that he 
belonged to this or to that group of painters. He 
painted almost exclusively in France, though each 
year he passed a few winter months in New York; 
but there he continued his travels of the preceding 
summer, working on the pictures he had painted 
abroad, for he seldom, if ever, finished his canvases 
out of doors. In his studio, with the aid of innum- 
erable sketches and studies, he lived over the har- 
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monies of the seasons he had painted so that he 
was able to reproduce them in all their variations. 

Dearth might well have exclaimed ‘I could 
paint with my eyes shut,” but he was too deeply 
in earnest even to have had such a thought. His 
was a sensitive nature, he was intensely conscien- 
tious, and was forever searching in order to learn 
even from the humblest. He himself was tor- 
mented by the progressive evolution of his talent, 
for with each new development in his work he 
knew that he would startle the art world, though 
himself inwardly convinced that his progress was 
toward his great ideal, the expression of beauty. 
“What do you think of my last manner?” he 
would ask. Nine times out of ten the answer 
would be “I prefer your previous work.” “Yes,” 
he would reply, “I thought so; but when I asked 
the same question at the beginning of my previous 
work, I was answered as you do today, that what 
I had done before was the best.”” And Dearth 
never insisted, he continued silently his arduous 
task, he pursued the vision that was ever before 
him and often endeavored to enlighten us. 

His exhibitions were few and far between. He 
had a small group of admirers and friends who 
followed his progress with intense interest and who 
bought his canvases, though he never allowed one 
to leave his hands until he had studied it from 
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In the collection of Mrs. F. F. Prentiss 


BY HENRY GOLDEN DEARTH 


every point of view and knew that he could do no 
more to it, that as far as possible it was finished. 
If he was not satisfied, he kept his pictures and 
worked on them and if he could not complete them 
to his satisfaction he cut them up. He probably 
destroyed two out of three of his canvases. It may 
even be said that he never painted what might be 
called a sketch, his mere studies are complete pic- 
tures, as are all the panels—which to him were 
merely memoranda—which he painted in France. 
In all there are scarcely two hundred of his paint- 
ings existing and among them how few large can- 
vases! He exhibited as little as possible; a few 
pictures every few years in a quiet way and in a 
small gallery. The life of this great artist was that 
of the good artisan, early at work, never counting 
the hours or the labor and finding in the comfort 
and seclusion of his home the strength necessary 
to carry on the true expression of his art. 

What was his art? The man whose art reaches 
the greatest height and development, is he who 
has the greatest influence on succeeding genera- 
tions, therefore this question is a very difficult one 
to answer and to prophesy is impossible. Such 
influence as may consist in producing imitators 
has only a relative value and often merely a com- 
mercial incentive. The question which we should 
like to resolve is what will be the reaction exerted 
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“BREAKERS” 


BY HENRY GOLDEN DEARTH 


Courtesy of the Milch Galleries 


by Dearth’s art on some other great mind, and the 
answer Is one that by its very nature is forbidden 
to us. But we can try to discover how Dearth 
himself evolved his art. 

Dearth is a direct descendant of the Persians. 
This statement may appear extraordinary, but on 
being analyzed it becomes comprehensible as we 
review briefly the history of his life and of the 
transition of his work from one series of studies to 
another. 

Dearth came to Paris in his early youth, he 
married and settled there, he worked very hard 
and studied nature closely and with infinite 
patience, but at the end of his day’s labor he 
passed his time wandering from one antiquary to 
another, searching among their collections and 
thus beginning his education in ancient art. First 
of all he was attracted by textiles and quite natu- 
rally they opened up to his gaze the wonders of 
the Orient, the cradle of rare velvets and precious 
stuffs. 

He had few intimates among the painters and 
it is perhaps for this reason that he was never 
attracted to the Impressionists. Later on in 
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America he found that collectors were accumulat- 
ing examples of the school of 1830 and he found 
also in the United States the decline of a flourish- 
ing landscape school which had found its inspira- 
tion in the work of the Barbizon painters. On 
young Dearth these influences made an impres- 
sion, but from the very beginning of his career his 
vision was so perfect that he escaped the error into 
which so many artists fall, of painting their native 
land with a French or Flemish accent. 

We will see later with what precision he seized 
the character of whatever he painted. Friends 
and admirers surrounded him and bought his can- 
vases and with the money thus acquired he pur- 
chased many precious stuffs similar to those he had 
often handled in the antique shops in previous 
years. Their tender, faded colors did not inspire 
him to paint in vivid tones, and having made a 
trip to the north of France where he purchased a 
place at Montreuil-sur-Mer near Boulogne he 
became deeply impressed with the vast grey skies 
of Flanders. There in silent meditation he studied 
their grandeur and their melancholy beauty. He 
loved to depict them in the long fading twilight, 
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often with figures and the characteristic horses of 
that region in his foregrounds. Dearth liked to 
paint the order which reigns in France. His soul 
was of a more secular type than that of Millet. 
For many years he continued his studies 
patiently, always turning his vision toward greater 
light and at the same time delving more deeply 
into the knowledge of ancient art. He bought 
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Persian illuminations, which taught him precision 
of line and how to isolate his colors. At the same 
time he turned his attention to the study of 
stained glass of the thirteenth century, acquiring 
a number of fragments of that period. Their great 
beauty awoke in him a passion for pure color and 
the surface of his paintings became that of the 
faiences of Persia and Rhodes. Every year he 
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made long trips in his car over the highways and 
byways of France, at each turn stopping to con- 
template and absorb, always going on to new dis- 
coveries. One of his trips led him to Brittany. 
There he lingered on the beaches, he climbed the 
rocks, pausing at times, weary of contemplating 
the ever changing aspect of the sea and the mys- 
terious horizon. And there at ebb tide, with his 
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In the Mitchell Samuels collection 
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feet in the hollows of the rocks where the water 
lingered, he gazed deep down into their fairy depths. 
Thousands of precious stones were crowded one 
against the other, millions of carats of rare beauty, 
of endless variety and of intense color and form 
were revealed to his astonished eyes. They 
seemed to be precious stones nameless In dic- 
tionary or geology, and yet they were merely 
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In the John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis 


pebbles embellished by their environment, by the 
clinging sea-weeds and above all by the changing 
flow of the crystal water. These stones induced 
Dearth to take up his brush. Nature placed these 
marvels there for her own ends, and because 
Dearth was a chosen spirit she gave him the oppor- 
tunity to reveal them. 

At this point of his life Henry Golden Dearth 
achieved his independence, evolved his formula of 
art. As was to be expected, when he returned to 
New York and exhibited what he called “The 
Pools,’ he amazed his audience to whom he re- 
peated incessantly “But I assure you that it is 
just as I have painted it.””’ They who had never 
seen were astonished. They were certain, knowing 
him, that he was sincere, but they feared that, 
spurred by his ardent imagination, his genius 
might have carried him too far. 

At the extreme point of Europe Dearth had 
rediscovered a phase of nature, owing to his knowl- 
edge of the work of the Persian poets. He now 
inwardly realized their great beauty and being in 
his own way deeply grateful to them, he wished 
again to sing their song. To do this he had only 
one step to take. Before him on a table he placed 
a jar, a few flowers, a statue with a background of 
rare stuffs, the same he had so lovingly handled in 
his early years, and on his canvas he now painted 
visions of their beauty. He also painted a number 
of Gothic figures from his collection, in grateful 
appreciation of all he owed to the beautiful 
churches of France which he had so long studied 
and which he so deeply loved. 

His audacity was tremendous, for in his choice 
of subjects he always selected the finest works of 
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art and he had the courage to 
paint them! How great would 
have been his sacrilege had he 
not in Interpreting them de- 
picted them in their full beauty. 
Others had attempted some- 
thing similar but had suffered 
utter shipwreck; he, however, 
was able to accomplish this mir- 
acle. The canvases he painted 
were not only as wonderful as 
the subjects he had before him, 
but he succeeded in conveying 
to us the emotion which they 
inspire. If he could do this, it 
was because twenty years earlier 
he had succeeded in giving to 
his French landscapes their true 
aspect, because he had within 
him the very spirit as well as 
the power of reincarnating his 
vision. And after this he made another step for- 
ward, alas his final one! He turned his attention 
toward the interpretation of the human figure and 
he treated it as if it had been a colossal enamel on 
a silvery ground and in this phase of his art we 
find again the ever changing mirrors he had seen 
on the cliffs and in the pools of Brittany. At the 
same time he attained a precision of drawing 
which while very exact still remains flexible and 
gives to his portraits the aspect of a living image. 

He was only granted time to make a few at- 
tempts at depicting the female face and figure; 
but almost instantaneously he succeeded in creat- 
ing a vision of the type of the women of his coun- 
try, Im a measure a personification of the modern 
intellectual woman of the United States, she who 
is so often exquisite, who has need of her beauty 
in a country where the man is the builder and in 
many cases roughhewn. She ts no longer the saint 
before whom we bow in prayer, nor the sphinx 
from whom we implore an answer to our Invoca- 
tions. She soars above us, at times haughty, sure 
of herself, impregnable; she represents the essence 
of human knowledge, not only the knowledge ot 
the past but also of the future, because the future 
is born of yesterday. Such is the portrait Dearth 
has painted for us, it is his supreme legacy and he 
does not leave us an unanswered question, as did 
Leonardo da Vinci, for he looked deep into the 
future and found the answer. His answer gives us 
the clue to a better world, a world to which we all 
aspire; whose dwellers will have the supreme 
felicity of realizing their progress and rendering 
thanks to their prophet. 

Mens agitat molem. 
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OLD MASTERS of NOVGOROD 


HE RELIGIOUS art of 

Russia is still an un- 

known quantity. It Is 
only within recent years 
that priceless frescoes have 
been yielded by the white- 
washed walls of old monas- 
teries and churches, and masterpieces in iconog- 
raphy have been resurrected from underneath 
layers of vandal renovations and heavy soot 
caused by candles, holy Jamps and censers. And 
it is only since the revolution, which brought an 
end to the dog in the manger policy of the stag- 
nant church, that this work of discovery and res- 
toration has advanced in pace. To illustrate the 
absurd conservatism of the former church: After 
Rublov’s “Trimity”’ was restored in all the mag- 
nificence of its color and composition, the clergy 
had the icon covered once again with gold orna- 
mentation, leaving open only the faces. Whatever 
one may think of the Bolshevik policy of con- 
fiscating church treasures for the famine vic- 
tims, the lover of art can only rejoice at the 
rehabilitation of many icons in their genuine un- 
adorned value. There can hardly be any doubt 
that when the sleeping beauties of Russian reli- 
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The Russian artists of 

fourteenth and fifteenth 

centurtes developed a great 
but little known art 


ALEXANDER KAUN 


the gious painting come to life 
and recognition they will 
create a universal stir and 
enthusiasm which may 
prove epochal. 

This paper presents a 
brief sketch of one golden 
moment in the annals of Russian art, namely that 
of the Novgorod school during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Through Novgorod, Russia 
took an active part in the renaissance of Byzan- 
tine art under the Paleologues, which reached its 
apogee about the period I am going to discuss, 
and found almost simultaneous expression in Con- 
stantinople, Morea, Macedonia, Old Serbia, the 
Caucasus and elsewhere. Byzantine art, itself a 
synthesis of Greek, Hellenistic and Oriental ten- 
dencies and traditions, became even more synthe- 
sized on the soil of Russia, where it met and 
merged with the composite influences of Greek 
colonists (who date from the seventh century 
B. C.), Scythians and Asiatics of the greatest 
variety, Norsemen and Slavs—fresh, naive and 
susceptible. It reached its highest and ripest de- 
velopment in the art of the city republic of Nov- 
gorod, whose wealth, lively commerce with the 
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West as a member of the Hansa, and comparative 
independence from the Tartars (who held the rest 
of Russia in thralldom for nearly two hundred and 
fifty years) made it the cultural centre of the East 
and in some respects an heir to Constantinople. 
The joyous Novgorodians expressed their energy 
and vitality in an outpour of a truly national 
activity, for the most part anonymous, in archi- 
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tecture and painting, at home and also abroad, 
decorating the walls of Tartar Khans, of Greek 
Orthodox churches in the East, and even of the 
Roman Catholic cathedral of the Holy Cross at 
Cracow. Unfortunately time and tsaristic Mos- 
cow destroyed nearly all of their secular art. 
Novgorodian frescoes and icons of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, made accessible to 
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the eye in recent years, reveal a mature art which 
combines the best Byzantine traditions with a 
wholesome native simplicity and sincerity. The 
troubled melancholy of a moribund race, which 
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peers from the eyes of Byzantine faces, gives place 
in the Russian icons to a solemn sadness: almost 
festive in its tranquility. The austere severity is 
softened by a Slav naiveté (see the “ Elijah”); the 
imperious Christ “Pankrator” gradually passes 
into the Man of Sorrows, the Russian Christ of 
Dostoyevsky’s conception. Not that the subjects 
are nationalized by means of realistic Russian 
types. The essence of this art consists in all re- 
moteness from visible reality; every feature is 


highly conventionalized. The painter aims at 
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achieving utter unearthliness, and he spurns every- 
day conceptions of form, beauty or dimensions. 
He has a vision of infinity and 
space and time, and he strives 


eternity, beyond 
to transport the 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


spectator into this new reality. The anatomically 
incorrect Madonnas and saints, with their unnat- 
urally elongated figures draped in fantastic robes, 
with their immobile faces and pensive, almost 
introverted eyes, breathe a graceful serenity de- 
cidedly not of this world. Similarly the back- 
ground, those non-existing architectural designs, 
impossible trees and Hellenistic monticules, fail 
to bring the subject closer to earth, but on the 
contrary they help to create a pathos of distance, 
to renounce the world of appearances, and to as- 
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and shadow of the Alexandrian 
impressionists; the very tech- 
nique of the icon is a develop- 
ment of Greek encaustic. But 
the Russian, even more than the 
Byzantine, subtilizes the classic 
heritage by an admixture of the 
mystic imagination and feeling 
for design of the Orient. He 
blends these two determining 
elements of our civilization with 
his native propensities and 
achieves a form which is superb 
in Its simplicity. His composi- 
tion has an inner continuity, 
completeness and self suffi- 
ciency. There is the three-di- 
mensional illusion, but it is 
neither the depth of Western 
perspective nor the Oriental flat- 
ness; It is more like a low relief. 
The use of the line for the simul- 
taneous expression of volume 
and design and the unrivalled 
skill in employing the silhouette 
lend the composition an archi- 
tectural strength and graceful- 
ness. The Novgorod fresco and 
icon are hardly thinkable with- 
out their Irving force, . color, 
which is never used fortuitously 
but possesses the same inner 


“THE NATIVITY” FOURTEENTH-CENTURY FRESCO necessity as the line for bringing 
sume a worshipful attitude undistracted by mate- the artist’s purpose to consummation. They re- 
rial veristmilitudes. The hushed solemnity of the mind one of antique frescoes in the striking mdi- 


Novgorod painting is undis- 
turbed by obvious drama- 
tism or gushing emotional- 
ism. The artist’s vision and 
prayerful ardor are so irre- 
sistibly contagious chiefly 
because of the perfect form 
he achieves. He has pre- 
served the purest classic 
traditions by his sense of 
harmony, the flow of his 
lines and balance of his 
masses which produce the 
effect of suspended move- 
ment, of dynamic stability. 
He employs the laconic lin- 
earity of Greek vases, the 
architectural designs of 
Pompeian frescoes, the re- 
verse perspective of Hellen- 
istic miniatures, the light 
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viduality of their colors 
though the Russians, to be 
sure, combine a greater va- 
riety of them. This they do 
by means of bold juxtaposi- 
tion, not by the transition 
of one color into another, 
thus displaying a multiplic- 
ity of color with a tonal uni- 
formity. In this respect, 
among others, the Novgo- 
rod masters may serve as a 
bridge between our ultra 
modernists and the Greek 
painters, stretching, per- 
haps, even to the palaeo- 
lithic artist tracing a bison 
on the wall of his cave. 
The illustrations are 
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fairly representative of the period, 
indicating the evolution of Novgorod 
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at the end of the fifteenth century. 
The peak is reached in the work of 
Andrey Rublov, some of whose mag- 
nificent frescoes were discovered as 
late as 1918. His “Trinity,” painted 
about 1408, may be regarded as the 
sublimation of art to a harmonious 
union between Hellenism and Chris- 
tianity. The monk’s ardent faith is 
poured into the reserved form of 
classic antiquity, superbly reflected in 
the icon’s simple and powerful com- 
position—which suggests a circle di- 
vided into three vertical planes (the 
symbol of trinity)—in the rhythm of 
its echoing lines, in the heads, the 
monticules, the tree, the architectural 
design; in the color gamut of the robes 
softly radiating against the pale gold 
background. One can not escape the 
contagious effect of repose and tran- 
quility emanating from the gentle 
faces bent in contemplation, from the 
graceful ensemble of Rublovy’s vision. 
Severe simplicity mollified by native 
gentleness is a characteristic trait of “THE ENTOMBMENT ” FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
fifteenth-century Novgorod icons in 

which Rubloy’s influence is unmistakably evident. Cross”’ has mastered his complex and perilous task 
The unknown author of the “Descent from the by means of balance and rhythm in complementing 
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and echoing lines and colors. He deepens the 
dramatism of the event by withholding tts effusion; 
the grief is reserved, the gestures arrested in a 
single effort centered on the curved body of the 
Crucifted. This grief is given vent in the “En- 


approaching decadence. Its swan song rings pow- 
erfully in the work of Master Dionysy. The re- 
cently revealed frescoes of the Ferapont Monas- 
tery, painted by him in 1500-1501, show a Russian 
Giotto, continuing and perfecting in his composi- 
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“ENTRANCE OF JESUS INTO JERUSALEM 


tombment,” an icon painted probably by the same 
master. But here too not a single loud note dis- 
turbs the atmosphere of divine solemnity. The 
mourners sorrow quietly, and even the uplifted 
arms of the woman in bright red, who is unable to 
contain her grief, carries no dissonance, for this 
gesture 1s softly repeated by the running lines of 
the monticules in the background. As in the 
“Descent,” the whole movement tends in the 
direction of the centre of the drama, the Crucified, 
and it dies in the supreme tenderness of the 
Mother’s cheek caressing the pale cheek of her Son. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century Nov- 
gorod art displays a maturity symptomatic of 
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tion and color those Byzantine traditions which 
the Italian embodied in his Padua _ frescoes. 
Dionysy attains an unsurpassed majesty and ele- 
gance in his elongated figures, classically reserved 
yet vibrant with divine jubilation. After him 
comes the inevitable descent to virtuosity, narra- 
tive detail, illustration. Novgorod succumbs to 
Moscow. Iconography becomes strictly regle- 
mented by the church, Western influences creep 
in through secondary channels (Poland and the 
Ukraine), and a prosaic outlook supplants the 
joyous other-worldliness of the Novgorodians who 
combined strength with simplicity, religiosity with 
rhythm, vision with proportion. 
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ThedOHNSONdof UNIONTOWN 


N THE POCKET of my 

memory shines a great 

event. From the first it 
was as if I had perfect un- 
derstanding, and a mutual 
rare friendship with the 
man. I had wired from 
Pittsburgh, at the urgent request of Will Hyett, 
and, being out for the week-end, returned Monday 
to find telegrams of the most cordial hospitality 
to come at once to Uniontown and play golf and 
stay several days. It was like Horatio Walker’s 
words, “If you stay a week, that’s a call; every 
day after that is to your credit.”’ Arriving, there 
seemed a warm current of goodwill that enveloped. 
Cigarettes appeared, and our host and _ hostess 
were alight with the prospect of picture talk, art, 
painters; they loved the thought. 

This treasure house was no castle. The first 
room I entered was small and clothed with cloth 
of gold, the rich frames touched each other, and 
when I looked I found great canvases by America’s 
most famous masters, accumulated wealth that 
might have been Aladdin’s. Mind you, I felt 
myself; I had not been beaten down by wealth 
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How a collector tn a small 

Pennsylvania city brought 

insptration to himself and 
his community 
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and butlers and great hand- 
some figures of men that 
held me back from their 
millionaire master. Thie 
collector was not one of ths 
rich, except in his pictures 
and in the love and appre- 
ciation of beauty no wealth can buy. At once 
things seemed genuine. Here was a dream lived 
out, the muse won. Crowded, canvas-filled walls 
greeted you, genial comfort pervaded. We had 
glorious welcome. “Here is the first picture we 


bought. We never sell paintings, they seem of 
ourselves. We love our pictures and hold onto 
them.” This in the distance heard, for I was 


absorbed by Twachtman’s ‘“‘Niagara in Winter.” 
And yet I got their feeling, the paintings were a 
part of themselves. If they were immensely valu- 
able, so is one’s eye. Poverty or famine were 
preferable to starving spirits and unfed souls. 
The Johnsons are like that. As a boy at school, 
a young man at college, a struggling lawyer, this 
man saw beauty and drank deep of things beau- 
tiful in nature and the arts. Music, literature, he 
was lifted up by them. Surely as the dawn he 
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“PILLARS OF THE STORM” 


grew In appreciation, found stimulus and inspira- 
tion. He traveled in Maine, Alaska, Europe, going 
back to little odd bits of beauty as one calls again 
on a friend. The galleries of Europe fascinated. 
He thrilled at age old themes and figures and 
traced them through art histories, great libraries. 
It was natural and quite like this fairy story of 
living happy, that his 
wite-to-be loved art, 
had a keen apprecia- 
tion. When they were 


, 
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married In 1905, some 
of their friends, feeling 
this esthetic congeni- 
ality, sent works of 
art, which formed the 
glad beginning of the 
Johnson collection. 
“The beauty'in 
good pictures so ap- 
pealed to me and gave 
me so much pleasure 
and comfort that I 
conceived the notion 
of gathering together 
a collection of good 
things, the best I could 
afford with my limited 
means, not only for 
my own happiness and 
elevation, but for the 
benefit and pleasure of 
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others as well,” is the way Mr. Johnson talked. 
“IT felt that my own family could not be sur- 
rounded by beautiful things and fail to be influ- 
enced for good by them—that beauty in the home 
would bring beauty and higher aspirations into 
the mind and soul of every one in the house. I 
felt that such a collection surely would help to 
create and stimulate 
an interest and a love 
of art among my 
friends, arouse in them 
a beauty-hunger. This 
end, I am satisfied, has 
to a certain degree 
been accomplished. I 
firmly believe that a 
collection of good 
works of art in a com- 
munity exerts a subtle 
influence for refine- 
ment and is a stimulus 
to art generally, and 
that ‘a thing of beauty’ 
is not only ‘a joy for- 
ever, but a vital dy- 
namic force as well. I 
want my collection to 
contribute to the true 
betterment of this and 
future generations— 
to make their lives 
fuller and richer. 
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“In assembling my collection I have confined 
myself almost entirely to works of our American 
artists, because I believe in them and want to lend 
them all the,aid and encouragement I can, and 
because I believe they have produced and are pro- 
ducing work as good and as vital as ever has been 
produced in any country at any time in the history 
of art.” 

And so the Johnsons have many visitors to see 
their pictures. And to know beauty is to become 
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enamoured of life. At times we need beauty, 
require spiritual stimulant: to quote Voltaire, 
“The streams, the flowers, and the woods console; 
too often men do not.’ So in the warm heart of 
gentle hospitality I reveled in the wealth of 
painters American. I gazed at Weir’s “Farm” 
and Lathrop’s “Delaware Valley,” at Hassam and 
Hawthorne and Henri; then Thayer and Redfield 
in winter and spring, and off to the Maine coast 
with Homer. There were Carlsen and Brush and 
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Davies, and Dewing and Tryon and Tarbell. 
So came the dreams to me. Meeting the 
finest, | had companionship. In seven rooms 
they abide, a greater museum than many | 
have seen. 

What are we after? Things to hear 
pleasantly, friends to know lovingly, hills to 
see worshipfully, rivers below. Art and the 
fabric made rich in design, glowimg in color. 
That is life’s pageant, a solace to weariness. 
In the grey spaces we must find masterpieces, 
bring them into our lives, our homes—some- 
thing to love, something to speak with us, 
something to richly appreciate. To hurry by 
in the mad pursuit of what one covets is to 
come up astounded at its lack of value, but 
to use slow patience is to find hidden in the 
moment new delight and glorious recollec- 
tion, facts that, dwelling in you a stranger, 
can be furrowed out tn color and in paint. 

Today machines make life for many 
routine slavery as the rule, fools rush in for 
fortunes which, once achieved, the spirit, 
dead, knows not what to do with. Pleasure 
surfeited, knowledge, as knowledge goes, 
worn out, there must ensue a hostile personal 
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attitude, arrogant, unhappy and_ unsatisfied. 
But to stay on a log in the forest, or walk with a 
child on Fifth Avenue, or sail on a silver river 
with youth, ts life at any age, or, thoroughly 
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alone, to walk through museums of culture and 
see the light and the color and the lilt of design, 
to feel a thrill of sorrow and 
know the remorse of regret, is 
life in its deepest color. The 
artist stops to meet life’s beauty. 
For artists know fear and love 
and heat and cold and dreams 
discomfort ridden, and jealousy 
that bites into their thighs until 
they ride success. To feel suc- 
cess and on the morrow know 
they have yet far to go in this 
film-colored universe of beauty, 
that is an artist’s life. 

Nature in its turmoil of 
grandeur and decay provides a 
mirage for the artist, so that 
forms meet, build up, compose, 
and color dances naked in its 
beauty; bold characters appear 
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“THE PALM LEAF FAN’ BY THOMAS W. DEWING 


and romance writes its story on the mind. Mad- 
dened, he rises to employ the brush, perhaps to 
win, mayhap to lose, the tangled vision of his 
dream, and all goes into his experience, apprecia- 
Give time, O casual! Tied in by cells of 
marble, business detail, words, signatures, eleva- 
tors, look well and contemplate. 
a lode star, a collection of pictures like this 
of the Johnsons, to bring you into the secluded 


tion. 


It is’ for you 
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“THE END OF WINTER” BY ERNEST LAWSON 


valley of art. Many will guide your open mind, artist, dealer and owner, all playing fair for the 
as Robert Macbeth helped to guide that of Mr. event—an orchestra in your home, near your 
Johnson. Thus you may have a triple alliance, heart, and for your fellows. 


FORETRAIT OF ROBERT 
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N EXHIBITION which 
‘““aims to set a stand- 
ard for a higher ex- 
pression of artistic ideals 
and to spread abroad 
throughout the land a love 
for honest, conscientious 
craftsmanship, a desire for the beautiful and an 
illustration of a practical application of the prin- 
ciples of art to our everyday needs in the home,” 
would seem to have been inspired by William 
Morris. The goal set forth in the quotation Is, 
however, that of the Art-in-Trades Club whose 
third annual exhibition was held recently in New 
York. It is an event not to. be treated lightly 
when a group of America’s foremost decorators 
present their best for criticism. It savors strongly 
of the craftsman, of the amateur—“ Here is what 
we have done. Come and share our enjoyment.” 
But it has also another side. These rooms, so 
carefully arranged, were designed to follow as well 
as to mould public taste. There were more than 
twenty of them, each complete, each seemingly 
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Recent exhibition of the 
Art-in-Trades Club shows 
interior decora- 
tion tn America 
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part of an actual house. At 
first glance it seemed that 
a greatly varied choice of 
style was offered and yet it 
is probable that the range 
was much more limited than 
a similar exhibition would 
have shown a few years ago. Many indications, 
of which this display is an important one, seem to 
show that American taste is crystalizing. 

Style in furniture and decoration is a direct 
development of architecture, as architecture is of 
economic, esthetic and sociological conditions. 
And our architecture has definitely emerged from 
the fumbling stage which followed the reaction to 
the “awful forties” and the half century there- 
after. We have as completely finished with “art 
nouveau” as we have with the frantic jig-saw, the 
indeterminate lumps of “‘comfortable” chairs or 
the patent rocker. We have learned that in archi- 
tecture and decoration a desire for beauty is not 
a thing to be ashamed of and that comfort and 
esthetic enjoyment are compatible. 
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The modern style of decoration which has 
taken such strong hold in England and France 
was doomed to failure here. We are too young to 
be completely unconventional. This is not a thing 
for either pride or regret; it is a condition. A 
child suffers far more for a parent’s non-con- 
formity than the case warrants, but he suffers 
none the less. And it is only the parents—the 
older generation, or civilization—which can be 
whole-heartedly radical. And certainly conserva- 
tism Is infinitely to be preferred 
to an apologetic freedom. The 
primary object of furniture is 
comfort; we know that this ts 
increased if the forms and colors 
are pleasing, if we know them 
to be good, and no amount of 
physical ease can overcome the 
mental stress of living with sur- 
roundings which may be in the 
most advanced manner but 
which we are far from sure we 
really like. 

Then, too, the not unfamiliar 
statement that “we don’t know 
much about art, but we know 
what we like”’ is losing its truth. 
We are beginning to know about 
art, particularly decorative art, 
and with that knowledge are 
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RAYMOND ANTHONY COURT, INC., DECORATOR 


gaining a true liking. Styles are something more 
than names and we see a reason for lopping off 
some of the frills which made our childhood one 
long series of accidents. 

Of the historic styles there is again a fairly 
definite limitation of suitability. Modern conven- 
ience and the middle ages are an anachronism. 
And so, in the main, we turn to England and Italy 
of the eighteenth century, occasionally to Spain 
and to the Tudor, for our more formal houses and 
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apartments and to developments from the prod- 
ucts of our own early craftsmen for simpler furnish- 
ings. Of course these overlap in many directions, 
and-also, greatly to our credit, we are less insistent 
on strictly ‘‘period”’ rooms. Perhaps because we 
are no longer in awe of them. 

The developments and adaptations from both 
American and European examples show another 
important tendency in decoration. It 1s by such 
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FRANK PARTRIDGE, INC., DECORATOR 


means that styles are developed and it may well 
be that this is the beginning of an American 
“Dderiod””’ which, combining the arts of many coun- 
tries and many centuries, will become the first 
great style since the Georgian. 

Everyone has been oppressed by strictly 
“period’” rooms, rooms which extended to owner 
or guest the hospitality of a museum or the 
“funeral-wedding”’ parlor of an earlier day. Too 
often, in the search for correct- 
ness of detail, such rooms were 
treated as a problem in decora- 
tion rather than as places in 
which persons might enjoy 
themselves. It was from rooms 
such as these, formal and im- 
mutable examples of taste good 
or bad, that man fled to his 
“den,” a hallowed spot, sacred 
to disorder. Not an ideal ar- 
rangement surely, but one which 
must inevitably follow the con- 
version of a home into a series 
of show rooms. 

-How far we have come from 
that unfortunate condition was 
demonstrated by the “den” ar- 
ranged by the Tiffany Studios. 
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Here was a room, still masculine, but obviously 
designed to form part of a dwelling rather than a 
separate and reactionary unit. So much of the 
earlier tradition remains, however, that several 
persons were heard to remark of the rooms that 
they were beautiful in spite of the fact that they 
were evidently designed to be lived in. Fortu- 
nately that is an attitude which 
is fast becoming obsolete, and 
one of the triumphs of this exhi- 
bition was the fact that all the 
fine pieces, all the decoration, 
were used as factors in the crea- 
tion of homes rather than mu- 
seums. 

The two most formal rooms 
were the Spanish living hall and 
the Elizabethan paneled room. 
The former was an excellent 
combination of Spanish and 
Italian pieces In a setting of 
rough cast plaster walls beauti- 
fully stained. The tiles around 
the base and cornice added a 
strong color note which was 
picked up by the brilliant, 
striped awning which hung be- 
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neath the skylight. The Elizabethan room with 
paneling taken from the ancient “King’s House”’ 
in Thetford, England, is a perfect example of the 
Age of Oak. This room was one of importance in 
the ancient shooting box of Elizabeth and James I 
and the carved figures of the mantelpiece must 
have witnessed many scenes from those monarchs’ 
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LIVING ROOM DERIVED FROM EARLY AMERICAN SOURCES 


lives. Such rare paneling must have been a strong 
temptation to the decorator to create a room 
which in all its furnishings would be strictly 
Tudor, yet he showed remarkable skill in the use 
of furniture of various types, combining them all 
in an harmonious and informal scheme. 

The English eighteenth century was the inspi- 
ration for several fine rooms. Among these were 
a dining room with beautiful Chippendale chairs 
and a Sheraton buffet, a sitting room in which 
various textiles played an important part in the 
decoration, a master’s bedroom with pieces largely 
derived from Queen Anne motives and a library 
in which pieces by the Georgian cabinet makers 
were combined with those of earlier styles. 

A fine example of the Toiles de Jouey formed 
the background of a delightful French sitting room 
where again antiques and reproductions of several 
periods made a charming and informal ensemble. 

Throughout the entire exhibition the intelli- 
gent use of minor accessories was notable. Books 
and magazines lay where the master or mistress 
might have left them. Lamps and lighting fixtures 
were In complete harmony with their surround- 
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ings and all combined to give a lived-in atmo- 
sphere to the various rooms. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
exhibition was the small apartment decorated 
with pieces derived from early American examples. 
There was a combined living and dining room, a 
hall and two bedrooms. Great care was taken to 
express In the large room its dual function and yet 
to leave a room in which the feeling should be one 
of comfort and repose. A dining room is a place 
for occasional use and, if that function were 
emphasized, a combined room of this kind could 
not avoid a spirit of unrest. But this difficulty 
was so perfectly overcome that one wondered why 
it had been thought to exist. The decorator en- 
deavored to do what a group of cabinet makers of 
the early days of our country would have done 
under modern conditions. He has realized the 
value of tradition and that tradition increases in 
value by being intelligently added to. It is this 
attitude in decoration, whatever the style em- 
ployed, which is creating for us so many pleasant 
homes. It is one of the numerous signs of artistic 
progress so evident in America today. 
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MYSOTERYand MIRAGLE PLAYS 


N THE BEGINNING, there 

must be definitions. 

Otherwise one speaks in 
riddles. We read of mira- 
cles, of mystery plays and 
of moralities We are vague 
as to their meaning. Hazy 
images of the Passion Play, of Everyman, of that 
midnight Christmas Eve performance at an ambi- 
tious little theatre in New York—isn’t it all some- 
thing like that? 

The haze is traditional—and scholarly. Eru- 
dition is divided into many camps of definition; 
and the faithful rush to the defense of the religious 
drama frequently and violently. Scholars’ defini- 
tions are arbitrary, but we must use them for 
clarity’s sake. 

Mysteries are plays based on Bible stories— 
the Resurrection, the Nativity, the Flood, the 
story of the Wise Virgin, of Cain and Abel—all 
the dramatic themes both in the Bible proper and 
in the Apocrypha. Miracles are church plays 
based on the lives and lIegends of the saints. The 
word miracles is often used to describe all religious 
drama and that definition is simplest for our pur- 
pose. Moralities are of course allegorical dramas, 
the outgrowth of the miracle and mystery plays. 

Holy Church has ever been ingenious in devis- 
ing ways of giving its children spiritual nourish- 
ment in palatable forms. Somewhere between the 
fifth and the tenth centuries—possibly earlier 
(dates are as hazy as definitions in this connec- 
tion)—the fathers of the church awoke to the fact 
that a service conducted wholly in Latin did not 
greatly sustain a people unable to understand it. 
There were no books to make clear the stories of 
the Old Testament and set forth the mysteries of 
the New. How could the great dramatic episodes 
of the Bible be conveyed to the ignorant faithful 
in a way that would be impressive and intelligible? 

Two things suggested a solution of this problem 
to the priests. The Mass itself, combining Scrip- 
tural narrative with outbursts of song, was a holy 
pantomime, a sacred drama. That was important 
because the people, then as always, loved drama— 
loved it so well in fact that the church had already 
excommunicated many because of their love. At 
the big trade fairs, lasting many days, to which 
merchants came with their wares and also with a 
rout of jugglers, minstrels and buffoons, the people, 
bored and hungry for amusement, found the en- 
tertainments too strong a temptation to be re- 
sisted. The clergy attacked, reviled, threatened 
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Primarily religious they 
were the foundations, laid 
and abandoned by the 
church, of modern drama 


JO “PENNINGTON 


and excommunicated, with- 
out effect. Therefore the 
church decided that since 
drama was so dear to the 
people, it would be better 
to give them what they 
wanted in church than out 


of it. The drama of the Mass might be elaborated 


and expanded so that what the ear could not com- 
prehend the eye might appreciate. AII over 
Europe this problem had confronted the clergy 
and religious paintings, carvings, statues, altar 
pieces, stained glass windows and crucifixes had 
been part of an attempt to expound the Gospels 
mn picture form. In Germany it had long been the 
custom for the priests, as they read the Bible 
stories, to unfold a roll which on the side toward 
the congregation bore pictures illustrating the text. 
The simplest form of religious drama, in its 
earliest development, was the placing of the Cross 
in a wooden sepulchre on Good Friday and its dis- 
interment on Easter morning. As the ceremony 
was elaborated throughout the years, a stone 
sepulchre was often built into the church itself. 
The clergy, dressed to represent the figures of the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, gave the sacred 
story life and reality, and the antiphonal singing 
gave the effect of question and answer, of dialogue. 
The presentation of the Easter story was soon 
followed by that of the stories of the Nativity, 
presented at Christmas, of Christ’s descent into 
hell to rescue the souls of the damned and of the 
Adoration of the Magi. With the introduction of 
this last episode, the ceremony took on new color 
and new license. Priests playing the part of Herod 
were stimulated by the unspiritual encouragement 
of delighted audiences to out-Herod themselves 
in buffoonery. They raved and ranted so realisti- 
cally that the decorum of the church was threat- 
ened. The Devil, in the representation of the 
Harrowinge of Helle, gave promise of becoming a 
comic figure rather than one of terror. The north 
door in many churches was, and still is, known as 
the Devil’s Door, and on that door of a church in 
Gloucestershire may still be seen the sculptured 
representation of Christ’s descent into Hell. 
Among the bishops of that day there may have 
been a few who could foresee how this would end. 
There may have been an occasional spiritual 
father who knew that children value flavor above 
nourishment; who could look to the time when the 
play itself, rather than the lesson it taught, would 
survive. There may even have been one whose 
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the prohibition of such perfor- 


mances as part of the regular 


“PRESENTATION OF “THE TRIAL OF JESUS” 


horrified eyes closed before the image of altars 
desecrated by horseplay that turned the sacred 
dramas into farces. But when that time did come 
the church knew how to deal with it.. She drove 
the players into the market place, she forbade her 
priests to act In any dramas save those given in 
the church itself, and when the miracles became 
wholly secular, she was quite willing to forego her 
sacred dramas and limit herself to the performance 
of the Mass which survived, unstained; as it was 
mn the beginning, the holiest of dramas. 

But it was long before the church frowned upon 
these performances. By the fourteenth century, 
many new Bible stories had been added and even 
the lives and legends of the saints had formed the 
basis of church plays. The most significant change, 
however, was the introduction of bits of the ver- 
nacular into the Latin text because it marked the 
beginning of a new phase of religious drama. 

The expanding ceremonies outgrew the con- 
fines of the church, both literally and spiritually. 
The license taken by clerical actors was the source 
of much uneasiness to church authorities. Herod 
had first set the pace for comedy, and the eager 
response of the audience had encouraged the in- 
troduction of other comic characters; of antics 
amounting to horseplay, dialogue that was all but 
ribald and homely bits of action that were not 
altogether in keeping with the piety of the theme. 
The first restriction put upon church dramas was 
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service. They must be given 
after, instead of as part of, the 
Mass. The next step was to 
drive them from the church into 
the porch or churchyard; and 
the final severance of the sacred 
drama from the church was a 
decree forbidding any priest 
from appearing in a miracle or 
mystery play. 

The two purposes which had 
actuated the church in offering 
its people Scripture stories in 
dramatic form had been to wean 
them from pagan plays and un- 
holy performances, and to in- 
struct them in Bible stories. At 
first both had been successful, 
but later the religious plays 
threatened to outdo the pagan 
performances 1m license and cer- 
tainly outdid them in splendor 
and popularity. It became use- 
less to preach against; It was too 
late to offer the wholesome bread of unadorned 
piety to children who had tasted the sweets of 
spectacular and intelligible drama. 

Meanwhile lay societies, cathedral schools and 
trade guilds were presenting miracle plays in honor 
of their patron saints or to celebrate holy days. 
In schools and in fact in most of the parishes of 
England, there had already been a curious cere- 
mony known as the festival of the Boy Bishop. 
From the 6th of December, St. Nicholas’ Day, to 
the 28th, Holy Innocents’ Day, a boy was invested 
with all the rights and powers of an actual bishop, 
with but one or two exceptions. On the 6th a 
procession was held, and the Boy Bishop led the 
way to the church, accompanied by his school- 
mates dressed as priests. He performed all church 
ceremonies save that of the Mass; and for three 
weeks was the ruler of his See. The beginning of 
this ceremony on St. Nicholas’ Day was appro- 
priate enough because that worthy bishop was the 
patron saint of children and of scholars. Its end 
on Holy Innocents’ Day, in commemoration of 
the slaughter of the Innocents by Herod, seems 
equally appropriate. 

The Boy Bishop’s festival and that known as 
the Feast of Fools are usually traced to the Roman 
Saturnalia because during the pagan festival slaves 
wore the badges of freemen, dressed in their mas- 
ters’ clothes and were served by their owners. 
Some such subversion of the natural order of 
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things undoubtedly suggested 
the Boy Bishop festival when 
for a time children took the 
places of their elders. The Feast 
of Fools reflected even more 
strongly the license of its Roman 
prototype. A bishop, abbott or 
even pope of Fools was elected 
and is said to have profaned the 
holy places by mock perform- 
ances of church ceremonies and, 
with his fellows, to have sung 
indecent hymns parodying the 
songs of the church. The Fools’ 
Morris pictured ts probably part 
of the Feast of Fools. During 
both of these festivals, dramatic 
and religious in themselves, mir- 
acles were played. At the be- 
ginning of the Boy Bishop’s 
reign, for instance, there were 
plays illustrating that miracle 
performed by the good St. Nich- 
olas when he restored to life the 
two young scholars who had 
been cut to bits and placed in a 
tub of brine by their evil host. 
The engraving shows three chil- 
dren, probably, as one commen- 
tator explains, because it was 
more to the saint’s credit to re- 
store life to three children than 
to two. The end of the festival, 
Holy Innocents’ Day, was cele- 
brated by representations of 
Herod’s murderous order and its execution. 

It is impossible to achieve complete accuracy 
mm any account of these early miracle plays. The 
emphasis laid on the horseplay, the vulgarity and 
the realism of the performances is deplored by the 
modern Catholic scholars who assure us that these 
were merely the customs of the time and in no way 
diminished the intensity or sincerity of the repre- 
sentation. On the one hand we are assured that 
Cain and his ploughboy indulged in dubious dia- 
logue and rough comedy; that Noah’s wife was 
another source of humor because of her shrewish- 
ness; that the shepherds in the Nativity were 
guilty of many indecencies of speech and action. 
On the other hand, a young French priest imper- 
sonating Christ fainted on the Cross because of 
the power of his emotion; and the Mater Dolorosa, 
when the body of her Son was laid across her 
knees, swooned because of her grief and horror. 

When the various trade guilds in the big cities 
in England undertook annual performances mira- 
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cle plays entered upon the period of their greatest 
popularity. The complete divorce of these reli- 
gious dramas from the control of the church is 
attested by the fact that they were used for several 
centuries chiefly as a means of stimulating trade. 
“Before the suppression of the monasteries,” we 
read, “the city of Coventry was famous for the 
pageants that were played therein upon Corpus 
Christi day, which, occasioning very great conflu- 
ence of people thither from far and near, was of 
no small benefit thereto.” Thus was the liturgical 
drama, dedicated to the glory of God, diverted 
to the glory of Mammon. 

The only records of these mystery play cycles 
presented by the trade guilds are in the rare manu-~ 
scripts which survived the torch of the Reforma- 
tion. Leland, the antiquary whom Henry VIII 
engaged to preserve such documents as might 
serve to guard English history from oblivion, could 
not refrain from destroying the “crafty coloured 
doctryne of a rowt of Romayne Bysshopps,” and 
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““FOOL’S MORRIS DANCE” 
so the records perished either in the flames or as 
scrap paper. 

We have now a new word demanding defini- 
tion: cvcles. It would ill become the resources and 
dignity of a medieval trade guild to present but a 
single play, and so a whole cycle of plays was 
given, usually relating 
Bible history from the 
Creation to the day of 
Judgment. These 
plays extended over a 
period of several days, 
week. 
Four great cycles are 
on record, though 
there were undoubt- 
edly many others; the 
cycles of York, Wid- 
kirk, Chester and 
Coventry. 


sometimes a 


In giving 
an account of the 
means of representa- 
tion, only comparative 
accuracy is possible 
because the erudite 
fail to agree in their 
interpretation of the 
bits of information 
that remain. 

Each guild had 
various companies, 
and each company 
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was responsible for one pageant, that is, for one 
of the movable stages or scaffolds upon which the 
plays were given. This movable stage, known as 
a pagond or pageant, was drawn from street to 
street usually by men, though occasionally by 
horses. It had two stories; the upper one the 
stage, the lower one 
curtained to provide a 
dressing room for the 
actors. Upon each 
stage or pageant was 
represented one epi- 
sode in the cycle so 
that a man might sit 
upon his own door- 
step and have the en- 
tire Bible story enact- 
ed before him. A gen- 
eral prologue was 
spoken by a herald. 
The scaffolds had can- 
opies of carved and 
gilded woodwork, cut 
into fantastic battle- 
ments; they fluttered 
with banners. Their 
approach was heralded 
by hesters and tum- 
blers who ran before 
them. 

Each guild had its 
own pageant master 
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‘THE HARROWINGE OF HELLE” ENGRAVED BY MICHAEL BURGHERS FROM AN ANCIENT DRAWING 
THIS WAS ONE OF THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS 


who controlled the money for the performances, eant master in one of the old cycles, is amusing. 
superintended all arrangements including the Among other notes concerning the production of 
assignment of the roles, the training of the this group of mystery plays it lists: 


performers, the cos- Iv’ paid to God .xx d 
tumes, the hiring of THE PIT’S MOUTH” ~=FROM AN EARLY GERMAN WOODCUT It’ paid to the 


criers, minstrels and Bats ee xxj d 
“ ena ti It’ paid to the 
SE eae ae jij Maryes.... .ij s 


vision of properties, 
which were both scarce 
and, to modern eyes, 
comic. The money 
was raised by levying 


It’ paid to the 
ly worms of 
conscience. . .xvj d 
To Fauston for 
cock crowing. .1j d 


upon each craftsman 
an annual tax to cover 
the cost of production 
and this was refunded 
to the guild from the 
collections taken at 
the time of perform- 
ance. Actors were 
paid, and paid well 
according to the stand- 
ards of the time, for 
rehearsals as well as 
performances. An 
itemized account of 
expenditures, taken 
from a manuscript 
record kept by a pag- 
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God’s traditional 
costume was of white 
leather, with a gilt wig 
and beard. This was 
likewise the costume 
for Christ though the 
latter usually added 
the red sandals of one 
who had trod the wine 
press. Saints wore 
gilded beards and 
wigs, angels had gilt 
wings, the Virgin a 
crown. The souls of 
the saved wore white; 


those of the damned, 
black or black and 
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yellow. Herod was clothed as a Saracen in a mask 
and helmet. Most of the actors wore gloves and 
probably used some kind of grease paint. The 
devil wore a grisly mask, was shaggy and beast- 
like, with horns, cloven feet and a forked tail. His 
attendant demons were similarly dressed with 
coats covered with horsehair to make them look 
like awesome monsters. 

Hell was usually represented as an enormous 
dragon painted on linen with jaws that opened 
and shut. A light within gave the effect of flames. 
When the devil carried off a soul, there was a great 
noise in the beast’s interior, made by the rattling 
of pans and kettles and thick smoke issued from 
the dragon’s mouth. Among stage effects recorded 
in old manuscripts we find a gilded cross with a 
rope to draw it up; trumpets and bagpipes and 
pulpits for the angels. 

The realism, probably gross enough, of these 
performances is frequently deplored by scholars 
and commentators. They seem to think it a pro- 
fanation of Scripture stories when, for instance, a 
shepherd in the Nativity play wore his ordinary 
clothes and spoke with a Yorkshire accent. It is 
more usual, however, to see in these realistic 
touches a natural concomitant of the growth of 
this form of drama; to admit quite simply that in 
those days it was not the fashion to be refined. 
Just as the painters of the Florentine school repre- 
sented holy persons in the garb of their own day, 
so the performance of the miracles by rustics and 
tradesmen in their everyday attire brought the 
Gospel stories nearer to the hearts of the people. 
As a rule the different episodes were assigned to 
the various guilds arbitrarily, with no thought of 
fitness, but we do read that in the York cycle 
realism was assisted by assigning the plasterers’ 
guild to the episode of the building of the ark; the 
fishmongers and mariners for its voyage; the 
“goldbeters and monemakers”’ to the Adoration 
of the gift-bringing Magi; the vintners to the turn- 
ing of water into wine at Cana; and the bakers to 
the Last Supper. 

In France, miracle performances were under- 
taken by a whole town instead of by trade guilds. 
Everyone wanted to take part in them. A trumpet 
summoned the ambitious volunteers for “try- 
outs”’ and when the parts were assigned the actors 
swore before a magistrate to study the role and to 
be on hand on the day of the performance, under 
penalty of death or forfeiture of property. Those 
too ignorant to learn parts might still aspire to 
perform as “‘supers,’’ becoming part of the horde 
of Israelites in the wilderness or the group about 
the Cross. The French scaffold or stage, unlike 
the English pageant, had three stories or plat- 
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forms. The uppermost was appropriated to the 
Heavenly Father and His angels; the second to 
saints and glorified men; and the lowest to mere 
man. Beside this lowest platform was a cavern 
for the devil and souls in hell. 

Perhaps one of the most curious phases of the 
growth of the religious drama in England was its 
use as a weapon of the Reformation. John Bale, 
Bishop of Ossory in Ireland, was the author of 
about a dozen sacred dramas which attacked 
Catholicism and helped to promote the Reforma- 
tion. Surely the Roman Church found it a bitter 
irony that the very weapon it had forged for the 
defense of its children should now be turned 
against it. But by the time this had come to pass, 
the day of the miracle play was almost over and 
by the beginning of the seventeenth century they 
were becoming things of the past. 

Yet not wholly of the past. Curious bits of 
them survived—still survive in almost unrecog- | 
nizable forms. Puppet shows, known as “mo- 
tions,” presented religious dramas during the 
eighteenth century. The story of Punch and Judy, 
popular with the “motions,” is variously traced 
to an Italian origin in Punchinello, to the English 
provincialism “punch” meaning fat, and, with 
some reason, to the miracle plays. Punch is per- 
haps a survival of Pontius Pilate and certainly the 
stick he carries is identical with the “mall” which 
invariably accompanied Pilate in the Coventry 
mysteries. Judy is a nominal survival of Judas, 
though her temperament is more reminiscent of 
the shrewish Mrs. Noah. The killing of the baby 
is a comic and condensed version of the slaughter 
of the innocents, subject of many miracles. That 
at least is one theory. Maurice Sand in his pains- 
taking history of the Harlequinade assures us that 


‘Punch came to England from Italy in the latter 


part of the seventeenth century. How then can 
we account for the representation of an English 
puppet theatre, plainly showing Punch and Judy, 
in a fourteenth-century manuscript? The simple 
truth seems to be that Punch as we now know him 
is a composite and international figure with a bit 
of the Italian Punchinello, a bit of the French 
Ponche (from whom at least he got his red, green 
and gold costume), a bit of Pontius Pilate and a 
bit of the character of Vice from the morality 
plays. Powel, the famous eighteenth-century 
puppet-showman, did much to confuse the story 
of Punch. Setting up his booth opposite the 
Cathedral of St. John, he used the church bells as 
a signal for the beginning of his own show and 
many of the pious were wooed from the legitimate 
and holy drama of the church to the ribald per- 
formances of the puppets. Nor did he seruple to 
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AN ENGLISH PUPPET THEATRE 


place Punch in the lap of the Queen of Sheba or to 
have him thrust his head between the curtains, In 
the play of the Flood, and remark to the venerable 
and pious builder of the Ark: “‘Hazy weather, Mr. 
Noah.” It is not strange that Punch acquired 
many untraceable characteristics. 

The sober performances 
given at Coventry introduced 
from time to time an allegori- 
cal figure, foreshadowing the 
morality plays which followed 
the miracles, and the morali- 
ties linked medieval religious 
drama to that of modern times. 
This does not mean, however, 
that the spark kindled on the 
altars of the church has been 
completely extinguished. In 
Italy and southern France 
Bible stories are still piously = 
performed, and of course the 
Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau most nearly reproduces 
the spirit of the old mystery 
plays. In a delightful book 
about Mexico, Mme. Calderon de la Barca, wife 
of the Spanish minister to that country, tells of a 
Good Friday performance that has all the charac- 
teristics of a medieval miracle. And even in these 
United States, in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, a religious group in New Mexico performed 
the Crucifixion with so much realism that he who 
played the part of Christ actually died after he 
was taken from the Cross. 
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FROM A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY MANUSCRIPT 


It is possible, of course, to lay the heavy hand 
of the scholar or antiquarian upon the old records 
of the miracles and trace with learned fingers the 
growth of the modern drama from its beginnings 
on the altar of the church. But it is perhaps 
equally permissable to point with reverent amuse- 
ment to the singular growth of 
an Institution which was con- 
cetved as a means of counter- 
acting the pagan influences of 
pre-Christian drama and of 
teaching the Gospels, which 
developed into a licentious and 
possibly sacrilegious secular 
performance, was debased to 
the purposes of trade and. 
transformed into the weapon 
of anti-Catholicism and finally 
became the foundation of mod- 
ern drama in which surely 
there survives small trace of 
the dignity, the beauty or the 
of the sacred 
from which it sprang. 

Although written in a some- 
what pharasaical vein, intending to glorify eight- 


power drama 
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eenth-century piety above that of earlier times, 
the following stanza is not altogether inapplicable 
to modern times in the theatre. 

When friars, monks and priests of former days 

Apocrypha and Scripture turned to plavs, 

The Festivals of Fools and Asses kept 

Obeyed Boy Bishops and to crosses crept, 

They made the mumming church the people’s rod 


And held a grinning Bauble for a God. 
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MODERN AMERIGAN PRINTS 


ALL TWENTY YEARS a 
fair allowance of time 
for new ideas to seep 

through, and we shall see 

that quite a number of ideas 
that were not in the minds 
of graphic artists as long 
ago as that are now illustrated by examples of 
American work in museums and libraries. In 
comparison with the French work the examples 
are amazingly few—perhaps, though, it would be 
more amazing if large institutions had succeeded 
in moving with rapidity along the unbroken trails 
which always seem so much more dangerous in 
your own country than in foreign lands. You are 

thrilled by wild adventure when you skid down a 

clay hillstde in Greene County, New York, yet 

take an Alpine pass without a tremor. 

John Marin is one of the safest, and while 
many an artist calls him “the crazy man” he 
walks unchallenged through the doors of museums. 
He is in the Metropolitan Museum. Naturally 
with more of his Paris subjects than of others. 
Paris held his hand while he made the perilous 
crossing from his early to his late manner. It was 
a slow and cautious progress. Marin’s mind is 
essentially cautious and sure, there seem to be no 
unconsidered judgments. Other men of genius 
have had the same tendency in evolution from an 
almost dull painstaking to a brilliant flashing spon- 
taneity. After one has taken pains to be so sure 
rightness comes with a burst of sunlight. Fire- 
works rather than sunlight would seem to be the 
obvious symbol to use for Marin’s pyrotechnic 
later methods; but if his work has been followed 
patiently, as he produced it, a relation to nature 
is established and you think of natural not of 
artificial phenomena in looking at his plates. There 
is a Catherine Wheel effect about his etchings of 
the Brooklyn Bridge but many a time there has 
been a Catherine Wheel effect in the skies seen 
from that artistically useful structure. If he 
changes natural relations Marin does so with the 
clearest possible idea of what he is doing and with 
the clearest intention of thus revealing a deeper 
and more essential relation. In order to reveal he 
must re-create, not imitate, and his later work 
quite literally is re-creation. Movement he must 
have, he, the Marin who did such stupid little 
static plates of streets and houses at the beginning. 
Synthesis he must have, he, who used to show us 
every window in the buildings flanking Notre 
Dame. It requires not so much imagination as 
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producing work equal to that 

of their great French con- 
temporartes 
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knowledge of what is left 
out to appreciate Marin’s 
daring eliminations. Un- 
questionably he never elim- 
inates for the sake of empti- 
ness, but to see how much 
he can say with one word. 
In the museum collections his work makes an 
impression so strange and puzzling that it takes a 
moment or two to disentangle it, to comprehend 
its unlikeness to any other work. You find it has 
avoided contacts with the work of others as skil- 
fully as a savage in his boat paddles between in- 
trusive shores. There it is as 1t has come to life 
in Marin’s brain, as completely his own as any 
created thing can be the property of its creator. 
It is worth while to consider this quality some- 
what thoughtfully, since much has been made of 
the connection of the so-called “new art” with 
Chinese or Byzantine or African or other ancient 
art, the makers of which were strong enough not 
to lean heavily upon representation. This strength 
is really the only important connection in the case 
of modern art which reaches the level of Marin’s. 
Unless it is an evolution of the artist’s own reac- 
tion to nature and intellectual attitude toward 
this reaction, it must be swept into the imitative 
class, with the miserable substitution of imitation 
of other arts for the respectable imitation of nature. 

An etching of St. Germain, Paris, made in 
1906, is at the New York Public Library, delicate 
and careful, and to compare it with the etching of 
the Woolworth Building or that of the Brooklyn 
Bridge is to see presently its likeness to these, the 
kind of Itkeness one finds tn a charming daguerreo- 
type of a young mother of the ’sixties to a stern 
modern drawing of her athletic daughter in the 
nineteen-twenties. 

Arthur B. Davies is another who must be 
called modern in spite of the considerable number 
of years to his credit because, like Marin, he has 
the seeking spirit and continually moves beyond 
his earlier boundaries. Unlike Marin he ts tethered 
by the longest rope tmaginable to a personal con- 
ception of physical beauty, and however far he 
moves along the new path you feel in his work the 
insistent tug of that tether. Some early litho- 
graphs are at the library, tenderly experimental. 
There is also an interesting sheaf of three versions 
of a lithographic drawing, one the original done in 
white lithographic chalk on black transfer paper, 
the white crayon having been for the most part 
lifted off of the paper in the process of transfer; 
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another, the version printed in white ink on black 
paper, and a third, a version printed in black ink 
on white paper; none of them very engaging ex- 
cept as technical documents. The recent litho- 
graphs and etchings at the Museum show the 
artist’s increased freedom in design and his con- 
stant concern with linear rhythms. All the work 
is personal, and again you can find no clear proto- 
type, only a fused rush of hurrying influences from 
which Davies takes what serves his momentary 
purpose. Even in the little etchings that bear the 
strongest stamp of Cubist formule there is a 
gesture and pose that separate them completely 
from anything recorded in the history of Cubism, 
a flick and fillrp of lines as though the little wooden 
animals of a Noah’s Ark had started a playful 
game and found they could move freely within 
their angular casings. 

Hunt Diederich’s game is less playful than 
sporting. His jockeys ride to win, his hounds in 
leash strain at the leather thong and pant with 
eagerness, his dancers are intent upon the pattern 
of their step, through the grace and elegance of 
his line displaying an energy and earnestness 
beyond anything seen in the work of most of his 
contemporaries. It may be fantastic to seek the 
difference between his energy and that of Rockwell 
Kent in the fact that he is apt to move with 
greatest force in horizontals, as when his leashed 
hounds rush with immense speed across country, 
while Kent lets loose his energy in a line that 
aspires and leaps skyward. 

No public collection fears Rockwell Kent. He 
is the artist of the great open spaces upon which 
the imagination of the American people at present 
is working to its limit. He puts into his broadly 
cut blacks and whites the sentiment of men who 
live in cities and wish, or think they wish, to live 
in the wilderness. He shows them the wilderness 
in terms of black and white romance. No color 
can be so romantic. He is more modern than the 
most modern of us all in his conception of the wild. 
If his conception is that of a deeply sophisticated 
mind it is none the less sincere, all the more sin- 
cere and of his time. If his design is more striking 
than constructive it is perfectly adapted to his 
simple message, an Invitation to weary people to 
breathe more ozone and drop unnecessary tasks. 

A discussion recently has been carried on by 
contributors to the excellent little Bulletin de la 


Vie Artistique as to the importance of subject in. 


art. The sculptor Emile Gaudissard summed up 
the opinions of the majority in saying: “There 
are no good or bad subjects, there are good and 
bad painters.”” The unimportance of the subject 
apart from Its suitability as material for art Is 
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quite clearly apparent in the wood engravings of 
John J. A. Murphy. Mr. Murphy has shown us 
laborers at their tasks, worshippers and characters 
from the Christian drama, men bathing, women 
lounging on the beach under spread umbrellas, 
riders, gossipers, sleepers. His religious subjects 
are almost isolated in contemporary art by the 
profound sincerity of his sentiment. His laborers 
and idlers alike are richly and truly expressed. 
None of these are in the public collections of this 
city. Instead some brochures celebrating a great 
hotel and a great industrial plant. The artist has 
placed his talent incorruptibly at the service of 
these sublimated advertisements and has pro- 
duced designs every bit as fine as for his indepen- 
dent themes. 

Observe the cover for the Why and How of a 
Great Plant, etc., how the flat faces of the buildings 
are contrasted with the loosely heaped clouds, and 
how the men below carrying a heavy burden, the 
crowd looking on, the priest standing at one side, 
are given a certain solemnity, a sacerdotal aspect. 
But, most of all, observe the extraordinary build- 
ing up of the design within the exactions of the 
material. His material and his tool work with the 
mind of the artist, his mind with them. There is 
none of the straining of the medium to do the well- 
nigh impossible which recently was the modern 
thing and ts so no longer. Murphy hardly is the 
most stimulating of our designers but no one has 
surpassed him in control of his tool and his know]- 
edge of its legitimate resources. He never permits 
it to be dominated by an inappropriate aim. On 
the other hand he subordinates his technique to 
the just demands of subject, and whatever his 
subject may be, it receives from him fullest 
acknowledgement of its mtrinsic character and — 
respect for its individuality. That is the way in 
which most of the sincerest modern artists regard 
subject, if we may judge them by their works. 
Respect without subservience. They recognize no 
difference of rank between one subject and 
another. Each is treated with precisely the same 
consideration as another. That explains, perhaps, 
the new beauty of objects, formerly considered 
““martistic,’ under modern treatment; why a 
locomotive is given its character as exquisitely as 
a bed of violets would have been given its different 
character; or a’ New York business building is seen 
with a detachment and devotion equal to that 
awakened by a cathedral. 

Walter Pach’s etchings at the Metropolitan 
Museum illustrate this combined dedication to 
the subject and detachment from it which makes 
the modern artist often so puzzling and interest- 
ing. To him a shot tower has as much sacredness 
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as a Lady Chapel and his work betrays this atti- 
tude. It is not an attitude of indifference but 
exactly the contrary. Both shot tower and Lady 
Chapel command his full devotion as subjects of 
art, and one as deeply and richly as the other. 


nature 1s almost disguised for the casual observer. 
Not quite disguised, however, and this is the 
reason for the shrinking of the casual observer 
from these distinguished designs. What we recog- 
nize as a perversion of what we believe to be truth 


“IOUNDS IN LEASH” 


TuwbeuNeisvork Public librarv: 


Horace Brodsky’s woodcuts are at the Public 
Library. They express an ineradicable realism 
and an unusual gift for generalization. The 
“Bather,” for example, is almost as anatomically 
real as one by Degas, the only difference being the 
greater penetration of Degas to anatomical sources 
of movement. There is no distortion or disturb- 
ance of relations, but the generalization prevents 
immediate recognition of the likeness to nature. 
The rivers of white that run down the black back- 
ground are so uninterrupted in their swift course 
by any incident of detail that at first glance they 
seem merely rivers of abstract line. The “Festa,” 
on a smaller scale, has more in the way of recog- 
nizable units, the Virgin carried through the street 
under a canopy, crosses, banners, people, all suffi- 
ciently represented to command recognition. 
William Zorach, also at the Public Library, on 
the contrary distorts natural forms in favor of 
decorative arrangements until their relation to 
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always awakens a livelier horror than a pure inven- 
tion in which we see no truth at all. In the wood- 
cut “Sailing: Provincetown” we have the very 
best of Zorach as a designer for flat surfaces, 
although not, of course, his third dimensional best 
which is more impressive. His changes of direc- 
tion in stroke and variations in scale lend great 
vivacity to his pattern, a vivacity only less than 
Matisse achieves; but they are not imitations of 
the changes of direction and variations in scale 
practised by Matisse. They are organized on quite 
a different plan producing an effect of greater 
dignity, a sense of order solemn beneath Its anima- 
tion, as a vivid speaker may discuss a profound 
subject in a way to enliven it without reducing its 
importance. Margaret Zorach, also represented, 
has a gift for decorative arrangement certainly not 
second to that of her husband, but lacking this 
quality of depth. Her textiles, embroideries, rugs 
and batiks are especially distinguished. 
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ARABIC and PERSIAN Bindings 


HE MosteM art of book 

covers, like most Mos- 

lem art, passed through 
three distinct stages which 
can hardly be said to have 
originated one from the 
other, but which arose 
under outside influences acting upon a common 
artistic principle or core. At certain nodes these 
stages or types were connected and related, but 
at the apices or points of highest development 
they were centuries apart In time as well as miles 
apart In principle. 

The first of these styles was discussed in the 
latter part of my article in the November number, 
In connection with the naturalistic tendency and 
execution of an Arabic book cover that was deco- 
rated with the facade of a palace or mosque, 
covered with mosaic tiles, adorned with pillars, 
and with the openings between the arches and 
arcades shielded by drooping or folded curtains, 
as on the famous mosaic representing the palace 
of Theodoric in Ravenna. This naturalistic style 
was fashionable and beloved by the Arabs of the 
sixth and seventh centuries A. D., before their 
art had developed features of its own. 

The second style of Moslem art is known as 
the geometric. It had:already been foreshadowed 
while the naturalistic style was in vogue, having 
been developed from the use of mosaic cubes and 
mosaic patterns of more or less regular form. This 
style was favored in its development by the aver- 
sion of the Arabs, as of the Jews before them, to 
reproduce the animated form of animals and man. 
But whereas the Jews satisfied themselves with 
the artistic style of their neighbors, the Moslems 
after the Hegira set to work to develop a substi- 
tute of their own, basing it upon geometrical 
instead of naturalistic principles. The idea arose, 
perhaps, from the use of rectangular units instead 
of the square ones employed by the Romans and 
the Goths. The elongated and rectangular pieces 
favored the designing of stars and other geometric 
patterns suggesting in turn new and complex com- 
binations, undreamed of when square cubes alone 
were used in the work. By this method arose an 
intricate system of star combines, which, while 
they retained Individuality and were, so to say, 
self-existent, they at the same time formed a part 
of other combines. The result was that when they 
first were caught by the eye, they appeared under 
one form, but when, held in view some little time, 
they revealed to the gaze different and most 
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varied combinations of fig- 
ures, stars, shields and net 
work, tn which the curved 
line had no place. 

This art type engrossed 
design in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries almost to 
the exclusion of any other type. It reached its 
perfection before the twelfth century, the finest 
designs being those formed by glazed tiles in the 
palaces and mosques of Alhambra, Tunis, Cairo 
and Damascus. 

The edrliest and simplest design, whether in 
tiling or in book covers, consisted of superpesed 
squares, turned around their axes so that their 
points separated and formed a star. Connected 
with similar stars, of the same or different sizes, 
they constituted the units of a pattern. This pat- 
tern was later developed by the use of rectangles 
and triangles instead of squares, resulting in won- 
derful combinations when an inventive and pa- 
tient artist put his mind to the job. It is said that 
those who produced the most intricate patterns 
became confused and bewildered and sometimes 
even raved as lunatics—haunted by the intricacy 
and mockery of their own designs. A similar tale 
was told the writer of Central America, where it 
is said the most intricate traceries of the cere- 
monial shawls or ponchos were created by those 
who had lost their minds. 

The geometric star pattern was emphasized by 
a coloration applied to certain of the numerous 
areas produced and enclosed by the interminable 
crossing lines. By staining all the areas of one 
form the same hue and other areas with other 
colors, a pattern of great beauty sprang, SO to say, 
into life by itself. This technic was used to a cer- 
tain limited degree in decorating book covers. It 
produced upon the eye the sense of astonishment, 
often holding its attention as in a snare from which 
there was no escape. In the time of the Egyptian 
Mamelukes (1250-1517) the geometrical art over-' 
shadowed all other themes. At first the star pat- 
tern was made up of eight pointed stars, later of 
six-pointed ones, interspersed with pentagons and 
other geometric areas, until now unnamed and, 
perhaps, unnamable. The design was varied by 
intervening free areas, borders, bands and frames, 
as in Oriental carpets. The results were charming 
in conception, stunning in their complications and 
noble in effect. The book covers, however, devel- 
oped along lines of their own, substituting, where 
possible, lines for areas, and evolving such details 
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as tooling, pressing and point- 
ing, all impractical in the major 
mosaic art. 

A noteworthy and highly 
important feature in this geo- 
metrical art when at its highest 
development under the Mame- 
luke sultans is that the designs, 
while apparently regular to the 
eye, when closely studied and 
measured are found to be irreg- 
ular, having been designed by 
free hand. The modern artist 
attempting designs of any set 
style or theme Is apt to consider 
absolute regularity a virtue, and 
the commissioner of the work 
would insist upon regularity as 
a matter of necessity. Not so, 
however, the Moslem artist who, 
with great feeling, in natural 
simplicity, varied the design on 
each side of the mathematical 
center to a sufficient degree to 
acquire line quality and area re- 
finement, a subject which the 
writer has discussed in detail 
elsewhere. Unable to introduce 
in his work, or rather in his 
geometrical combinations, such 
curved refinement as Goodyear 
discovered in the finest speci- 
mens of medieval and especially 
in the Gothic cathedrals, he had 
to content himself with introducing aberrations 
into his formed and specially colored areas. This 
was accomplished by drawing the design by free 
hand, without use of the now indispensable con- 
trivance of tracing the two halves of a design from 
the same model pattern, by simply reversing the 
paper holding the design. Irregularity lends charm 
and softness, whereas regularity produces that 
peculiar harshness which characterises most mod- 
ern work of the academic type, and which unfail- 
ingly brings weariness to the eye and indifference 
to the feeling. Such occulted trregularity is ap- 
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parent in almost every specimen of book-covering 
of this period, and, to the writer, constitutes Its 
greatest charm. 

The Moslem bookbinders and artisans made a 
practical contribution to their craft through the 
invention of the flap attached to one side of the 
cover, which folded over the edges of the leaves of 
the book or manuscript when closed. This flap 
was, of course, a forerunner of the clasp, a later 
invention and made of metal, whereby the two 
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R TOOLED IN DESIGNS SUGGESTING WINDOW BLINDS 
Islamic Museum, Berlin 
covers were firmly held together, sometimes with 
the addition of a lock. 

Another practical as well as artistic invention 
was the beveled edge, which was produced by par- 
ing the edge of the cover so that it sloped and 
thinned outwards, thereby preventing wear and 
tear when the book was slid over the table or desk 
top. The thinning of the edge contributed also to 
the beauty and elegance of the book, as is quite 
apparent when a twelfth-century masterpiece Is 
laid side by side with certain specimens of profes- 
sional modern bookbinding, in which force is sub- 
stituted for charm. 

Sarre in his magnificent work on Moslem book 
covers, so often quoted in our previous article, 
introduces us to various specimens of this charm- 
ing style. The reader should notice the fourteenth- 
fifteenth century Egyptian pasteboard cover lined 
with leather decorated in ‘‘blind” and in gold 
tooling in imitation of carved wooden window 
shutters. A more elaborate design of decidedly 
sumptuous nature is illustrated by the fourteenth- 
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century Egyptian binding in which the artist has 
introduced tendrils, petals and flowers as well as 
Arabic fretwork with splendid result. The blind 
tooling is relieved by gold lines on deep blue ground. 

Much of the finest bookbinding of the pure 
period of the Mamelukes was probably imported 
to Egypt from Damascus, until then the greatest 
seat of Mosaic art. After the destruction of that 
city and a great part of Syria by the Mongols and 
Tartars, Egypt had to 
fall back on its own 
artistic resources, with 
the result that in and 
after the fifteenth 
century bookbindings 
overflow in richness 
and gorgeousness until 
the art finally became 
surfeited and thus 
decayed. Blue and 
white backgrounds 
with tooled arabesques 
and yet more intricate 
lines supplanted the 
older simplicity. The 
corners of the covers 
were filled with cur- 
tain-like areas, tiring 
the beholder even be- 
fore the book was 
opened. Some of these 
covers resemble elabo- 
rate trays for golden 
dishes. 

By this time Ara- 
bic-Moslem art had 
filled its place of use- 
fulness. It, like all 
other art, died of its 
own efforts through 
internal satiety and 
from too great 
ternal splendor. It 
was like the embroidered and costly covering of a 
corpse. The task and privilege of supplying books 
and manuscripts with a suitable and attractive 
covering fell upon another race, the Persians. 

Many indications point to the Far East, to 
Turfan in China, as the original home of the 
peculiar style adopted by the Arabs and Persians 
when they began their journey to the pinnacles of 
art. This most interesting circumstance has been 
bared by recent explorations in that province. 
These, Itke other things of the Orient, have 
sprung upon us more than one unexpected and 
surprising revelation. The art of Turfan was a 
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PART OF AN EGYPTIAN BINDING, FOURTEENTH 
LEATHER TOOLED WITH FLORAL ARABESQUE 


Mongolian art, Tartar mm soul as well as body, 
with original development which we now know 
extended its ramifications and enclosing meshes 
far into medieval Spain. By the time of Tamer- 
lane or Timur the art of Turfan had decayed, and 
Timur, who was an art-loving barbarian, quickly 
decided to introduce to his realm, Turkestan, art 
and artisans wherever and whenever he could 
fnd them. This opportunity came when _ his 
armies swept Syria 
and Asia in the early 
fifteenth century. He, 
as the Sassanian kings 
had done more than a 
thousand years before, 
carried away the best 
artisans and artists 
and bid them continue 
their work in his own 
domain. Among these 
artisans were many 
bookbinders, espe- 
cially favored by 
‘Timur’s successor, the 
yet greater art con- 
noisseur, Baisanqur. 
This sultan, about 
1433, founded an 
academy of art, liter- 
ature and science in 
Herat. One of its aims 
was to foster the paint- 
ing of miniatures, an 
art which soon culmi- 
nated at the hands of 
the great Behzad, 
whose works have 
never been equalled in 
line quality and deli- 
cacy of conception. 
Next in importance to 
the miniatures came 
the artistically de- 
signed book covers of the Herat school. The 
oldest covers are in the style of the Egyptian 
Mameluke art, but the transplanted Herat art 
is richer in colors. A second type of Persian 
bookbinding arose after Behzad, and, mfluenced 
by him, was a miniature art, depicting men, 
animals and plants, drawn with exquisite feeling, 
unerring hand and a harmonious color combina- 
tion superior to anything of earlier date. These 
figures often supplant older geometrical designs. 

The earlier of these two styles in bookbinding 
greatly surpassed the Mameluke art. It is charac- 
terized by richness of detail and by the surprising 
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number of its decorative units, 
sometimes as many as half a 
million being embodied in one 
single work. Such an enormous 
number of tooled impressions 
must have taken a workman at 
least two years of constant labor 
to produce. But this wealth of 
unnecessary detail brought with 
it its own downfall, or rather 
deterioration. It resulted in a 
technical invention, one of those 
mechanicalimprovements which 
are the bane of all art and the 
corruptor of artistic sense. This 
invention consisted of a single 
metal plate containig all the 
design, whereby innumerable 
covers could be stamped as 
readily and as quickly as a 
single point, line or band by the 
slower method. But this labor- 
saving device made individuality 
impossible, and the art of stamp- 
ing book cover designs left the 
artist’s hand and became me- 
chanical, with its attendant vices 
of symmetry, regularity and pre- 
cision, like a modern govern- 
ment bond. The work became 
less mobile, but for a time, if 
not absolutely holding its own, it at least did not 
fall flat. Dr. Sarre in his work introduces us to 
the best Persian book covers so far discovered, 
reproduced with skill and fidelity in a manner 
beyond praise. The first color illustration tlus- 
trates a cover made in the manner just described, 
a single stamp having produced the whole design, 
with its absolute duplication on each side of the 
center. In this cover we see also a distinct influ- 
ence of the oriental lacquer workers’ craft in two 
kinds of gold and deep brown. The effect is rich, 
but Jacks airmess and diffusion, being too concen- 
trated and perhaps a little too reserved. But the 
chiseling of the relief is fine and the animals are 
drawn with exceptional spirit and sureness. 

This technic was often emphasized and en- 
hanced by the use of a painted background in 
plain and primary tints, the colors most cherished 
being lapis lazuli, cinnabar red and emerald green. 
The surface of the leather between the designs was 
often tinted and grained, yellow, red, brown or 
violet. Landscapes with animals composed the 
main feature, but simpler floreate themes were 
also in use. The flower motif is always the 
anemone, which in the spring covers the Persian 
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steppes with a brilliant carpet of red and white; 
in the cover designs they are connected by tendrils, 
leaves and sprays in a repeated and rather regular 
fashion, heightened with gold tooling. For borders 
a twisted cord served as motif, just as in the old 
amuletic frames of Constantinean art. 

Another type is represented by the beautiful 
cover, illustrated in color, dated the year of the 
Hegira 964 (A. D. 1557), decorated with leopards 
chasing deer, leaping rabbits, resting pheasants 
and flying swans, all of them designed with a 
surprising fidelity to life, formed from the artist’s 
fantasy. 

A delightful feature of many Persian covers 
are the city and court scenes in which the perspec- 
tive is produced by placing the most distant parts 
close to the upper margins, so that the beholder 
seems to look down on the scenes as from the sky; 
but with this the common, modern perspective Is 
often combined in a curious but pleasing manner. 

A type of sixteenth-century book cover is illus- 
trated partaking of the nature of a sixteenth-cen- 
tury Persian miniature with all its charms and 
defects. It covered once the oldest copy of the 
poems of Djami, famous in Persian literature. 
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Here too the arrangement of the perspective Is in 
the style of theatrical stage wings, one set behind 
the other, in which princes, servants and flowers 
mix in stately intimacy and mutual confidence. 


by the Turks, who varied it to them taste and 
introduced simpler designs in which isolated 
flowers on tall, but bent, stems connected and 
crossing, gave the viewer a reminiscence of a 


PERSIAN LACQUER BINDING, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The line quality in these Persian designs, 
whether on covers or miniatures on parchment, 
is characterized by a peculiar rhythmic rise and 
fall, in accordance with a constantly repeated 
scale. Regular lines follow thicker or thinner ones, 
and still others fade into mere dots, like the steps 
in a formal dance. An attempt at irregularity is 
apparent in every detail, from corner to corner, 
from margin to margin. 

The Persian style of decoration was adopted 
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flower garden. From the Turks this type of design 
spread to other parts of Europe and became a 
peasant art in Sardinia, Sicily and Spain, where it 
is continued to our day. It also forms the base of 
the late Syrian, Greek and Slavonian peasant em- 
brotderies and paintings. The Oriental style of 
bookbinding extended also to India where in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find book 
covers executed in lacquer work with large figures 
in garden scenes, 
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WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


FROM THE ARCHITECTS DRAWING 


Frohman, Robh and Little, architects; Cram and Ferguson, consulting architects 


Vaulting ‘Bosses in ‘Washington 


N Gornic architecture 

ornamental details are 

used in extraordinary 
numbers and bewildering 
variety, the classical exam- 
ple of this profusion being 
the statues atop of the 
Milan Cathedral which, the books say, comprise 
four thousand four hundred and forty representa- 
tions. After preparing the reader with this state- 
ment he will not be made breathless by the one 
led up to, the reason for this article, that in the 
National Cathedral in Washington there are to 
be one thousand vaulting bosses, each of which is 
to be an example of the telling, intensely human 
realism of the Gothic imagier of France. 

On that low ridge of hills which swells up to 
the skyline northwest of the city of Washington 
the apse of the National Cathedral of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church rises on Mount St. Alban, 
catching and holding the eye through its com- 
manding site and graceful outline, a presage of 
what is to come in the completed structure. In 
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Concetved in the Gothic 
spirit these thousand bosses 
are a return to the express- 
ton of symbolism in stone 


William B. MGORMICGK 


the beginning a place of 

pilgrimage for religious and 
artistic reasons the apse of 
the National Cathedral now 
has another and wider ap- 
peal, for in the Bethlehem 
Chapel in the crypt lies the 
body of Woodrow Wilson. But in the special field 


of American architecture this cathedral occupies 


a significant position since It carries to closer ap- 
proach to the greatest period of the Gothic the 
long line of religious edifices in America designed 
by Richardson, Renwick, Hunt, Goodhue and 
Cram. Richardson’s chief monument is his Boston 
Trinity Church, pure Romanesque—the style that 
Huysmans described as “a convert, a pagan 
turned monk’’—and yet part of the steadily ex- 
panding architectural movement in which Ren- 
wick and Hunt chiefly devoted themselves to the 
English as Goodhue and Cram have done to the 
French Gothic manners. 

In the earlier designs of our churches, of which 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York by Renwick 
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D. F. LANE CUTTING A BOSS IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


French imagiers for the Gothic cathe- 
drals and churches, figured extensively 
in our American religious buildings. And 
it is from the animal kingdom chiefly 
that the inspiration for these vaulting 
bosses in the National Cathedral in 
Washington is drawn. In looking at 
them the spectator may not feel what 
Elie Faure says of Gothic sculpture, that 
it “is an image of freedom, uniting man’s 
future with the far-away memories which 
he had saved from the shipwreck of the 
ancient world.” But he will appreciate 
the spirit of high good humor in which 
the medieval cathedral builders worked, 
the whole-souled fun entering Into many 
of their little figures, typical examples of 
which are found in two of the bosses 
reproduced here, Pride in his Iuxurious 
fur-trimmed coat suffering a fall and St. 
Dunstan tweaking the Devil’s nose with 
the pincers, implements with which he 
conquered Satan after his legendary 
struggle with the chief of fallen angels. 

Since the roof of the cathedral will 
be ninety-three feet above the floor of 
the nave, the modeling of the figures on 
these vaulting bosses must necessarily 
be distorted in order that the visitor 
may take in the whole at once. The 
Nicene Creed will furnish the primary 


may serve as an illustration, architectural orna- theme for the principal bosses in the vaulting of 
ment was based solely on floral forms. It was not the nave. The subsidiary bosses will symbolize 
until the days of Goodhue and Cram that the the Apostles, the Fathers of the Early Church, 
animal kingdom, drawn on so liberally by the the nine orders of angels. Above the chotr aisles 
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PLASTER MODELS FOR BOSSES IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


the symbolism of the bosses will be devoted to the 
seven Sacraments and the seven Gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. In the first bay of the north aisle of the 
choir the Eucharist is typified with a chalice and 
paten surrounded by ears of wheat and clusters of 
grapes which are also symbols of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, the True Body and Blood of our Lord under 
the appearance of bread and wine. The Sacra. 
ment of Penance is the 
central theme of the 
bosses in the second 
bay of the same aisle. 
This is symbolized by 
the delivery to Peter 
of the keys by Our 
Lord as the “story” 
of the main boss, while 
those around it picture 
Pride, Envy, Anger, 
Covetousness, Glut- 
tony, Lust and Sloth. 
In these sculptures is 
to be caught the full 
note of the homely, 
everyday vivid realism 
of the Gothic spirit as 
has been mentioned in 
connection with the 
figure of Pride. On 
other bosses a poorly dressed youth looks long- 
ingly upon the fur coat of a modern Babbitt; 
Anger flails the cathedral vaulting with clenched 
fists. There is enough stony evidence to convict a 
covetous youth of larceny from the person. A 
glutton forgets his book of etiquette and gnaws a 
hambone handily, one arm affectionately encirc- 
lng a bottle. Fires of passion consume a man and 
woman entwined with the serpent of Lust. Sloth 
is represented by a gardener, asleep with the weeds 
of poison ivy growing rampant around him. In 
the third bay of this aisle will be a central boss 
and six others devoted to the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders, the main boss, of which the plaster model, 
illustrated herewith, shows the spirited character, 
representing the descent of the Spirit at Pentecost 
while the others picture Aaron’s rod, Phineas with 
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PLASTER MODEL FOR BOSS OF “PENTECOST” 
IN THE WASHINGION CAIHEDRAL 


the incense, Samuel warning Eli, the mitre and 
crozier and the open Bible. 

Four of the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit— 
Strength, Knowledge, Godliness and Holy Fear— 
are recorded in the south choir aisle. Holy Fear, 
the theme of the first bay in this aisle, is sym- 
bolized by the srx-winged seraph of Ezekiel. One 
boss shows Moses taking off his shoes in front 
of the burning bush. 
Another pictures the 
woman who wiped 
Christ’s feet with her 
hair. A third reveals 
Isaiah and the angel 
with the burning coal. 
Mary of Bethany with 
the alabaster box and 
Mary Magdalene at 
the Resurrection are 
Ste oun 
falling on his face in 
Revelation completes 
the group. Strength 
is a soldier, and St. 
George, St. Stephen, 
Steeea ban ote ean 
cras, ot. Agnes “and 
Bishop Ken help to 
symbolize it. St. Se- 
bastian symbolizes Fortitude. The Venerable 
Bede looking up from a book of prayer on a 
prayer desk symbolizes Knowledge and Godliness. 
The Cross is Faith, the anchor is Hope, the heart 
is Love. Wisdom, Understanding and Counsel 
will go into the next bays. 

The floral surroundings of the Cathedral will 
be used as motives for some of the sculpture as 
has already been done in the Bethlehem Chapel. 
Here the Glastonbury thorn, which blooms at 
Christmas, has been used for the sculptured bor- 
der of the reredos. A gargoyle representing Evil 
will wear a wreath of poison ivy, and, as shown in 
the group of four small bosses illustrated herewith, 
willow, maple, oak and chestnut leaves will be 
carved in stone and wood. 


included. 


Photographs by courtesy of the National Cathedral Foundation 
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FOUR GOBELIN T:APESTRIES 


HE FORTUNATE art 

lovers who were ad- 

mitted to see at the 
Anderson Galleries the 
Rochefoucauld-Rockefeller 
Tapestries depicting the ro- 
mantic legend of the Uni- 
corn will never forget a sense of liberation, of an 
exultant gratitude for these cascades of untar- 
nished color which enlivened the lovely episodes 
of mirth and sorrow. Past art which has survived 
in its youthful splendors, so vital as to enchant us 
without the reminiscent and melancholy charm of 
wear or patine, rejuvenates Interest in art and 
multiplies the number of its adepts by captivating 
those who can not recognize beauty in fragment or 
decline. 

Another set of tapestries has just come to en- 
rich this country. While nearly two hundred 
years younger and vitally differing in mood, spirit 
and craft from the series of the Unicorn, it fills 
the onlooker with the same warmth of youth, 
eternal. These tapestries from the collection of 
Lord Wimborne (now the property of Richard W. 
Lehne of New York) represent the Four Seasons 
after Lucas Van Leyden, woven at the Gobelins 
by Pierre Lefévre, probably under the direction 
of Mignard between 1685 and the end of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Much has been written about those intensely 
imaginative cartoons of “‘Lucas,”’ the ‘‘ Four Sea- 
sons” and “The Twelve Months” which were 
originally woven into tapestries at Brussels for 
Charles V and Isabella, also about a set encrusted 
in gold and silver presented to Mazarin by the 
Spanish Ambassador, and the incomplete and 
fragmentary series existing In America, in France, 
Austria and Russia, but to our knowledge the 
“Wimborne Seasons” merely have been referred 
to in guide books of Dorsetshire as “‘Gobelins 
Tapestries at Canford Manor.” 

And still their interest is manifold, and their 
importance in the world of precious textiles supe- 
rior to many others more widely known. But this 
seclusion may have saved tapestries and borders 
from division and mutilation and their colors from 
undue exposure to sun and moisture. 

The Wimborne “Seasons” are as fresh today 
as when they left the Faubourg Saint-Marcel. 
The colors are of the intrepid value established 
by Lebrun for his heroic Alexander series, disre- 
garding the tones of gold and yellow, blue green 
and splashes of crimson of their sixteenth-century 
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A series of four “Seasons” 
from cartoons by Lucas Van 
Leyden recall the subtle 


humor of the middle ages 
eee emer esto) IN cl) 


models which were adhered 
to in other ‘Lucas’? Gobe- 
lin tapestries known to us. 
The archaic angularity of 
the drawing acquires a pe- 
culiarly seductive quality 
by the unexpected flamboy- 
It seems as if the master 
weaver had used every conceivable device to over- 
come the prejudice of his patrons against things 
they contemptuously called “Gothic,” and not 
merely by using the vibrant tones of his epoch, 
but by the careful definition of every detail (so 
difficult in tapestry weaving), he tried his propa- 
ganda for the subtle, melodious humor of the 
vanishing middle ages—at the time of the Grandes 
Tentures Historiques, devoted to tumultuous bat- 
tles, fastidious hunts, and glamorous pageants; 
the histories of the Kmg Louis Quatorze, of 
Turenne, of Alexander, Constantine and Artemisia. 
One may fathom the gusto of the Gobelin 
weavers with which they followed the comely 
imageries of their forefathers. To the casual ob- 
server the adoption of the “Lucas” designs by the 
pompous Grand Siécle might appear like a sudden 
return of the simpler ideals, or as a sign of an 
organized art campaign like the vogues of Chinoi- 
serie or Grecomania of the eighteenth century. 
But the early Dutch painter’s admission to the 
illustrious looms seems exceptional in its kind and 
—like the peace of Trinity Churchyard in the 
heedless torrent of Broadway—has the added 
attraction of singularity. The Wimborne tapes- 
tries compared with other known examples of the 
“Lucas Seasons”? have the great merit of com- 
pleteness. The enjoyment of each little episode is 
so keen that one would dislike to be deprived of 
the smallest detail, a group of these gorgeously 
attired rustics, a dance of the Pavane, a magnifi- 
cent town gate or even a bit of comically shaggy 
landscape with a farm cart in the far distance. 
The beautiful borders one might take as a de- 
lightful and naive concession to the taste of the 
time. These richly fruit-laden and densely flori- 
ated garlands intertwined with animals of the 
chase add to the alluring anachronism of Lucas 
Van Leyden at the Court of Louis Quatorze. 
Each of the tapestries, illustrated on the fol- 
lowing pages, depicts a characteristic scene from 
one of the seasons, and in each is evident a homely 
humor. The fallen couple in ‘‘ Winter,” the fisher- 
men in “Spring” and the groups in “Summer” 
and “Autumn” were drawn by no sad formalist. 


ancy of color values. 
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GOBELIN TAPESTRY FROM A CARTOON BY LUCAS VAN LEYDEN 
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GOBELIN TAPESTRY FROM A CARTOON BY LUCAS VAN LEYDEN 
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DANTE ALIGHIERI and BLAKE 


HAVE DISCOVERED, | be- 

lieve, the ideal way to 

read Dante. On a row 
of chairs before me I ranged 
the illustrators, Botticelli, 
Signorelli, Blake, Flaxman, 
as many as I could lay hands 
on. Then, settling myself down comfortably be- 
fore them, I read. Three days long, with pauses 
only for eating and sleeping. Inferno, Purgatorio, 
Paradiso. The whole journey in three tremendous 
days. 

The book closed, I am half dazed, and my 
mind a battle-field of conflicting emotions. Mase- 
field once said that to read Macbeth through at a 
sitting left mind and body as exhausted as if one 
had tramped for twenty miles. Not so Dante. I 
do not seem to have been tramping but rather to 
have flown, and such tiredness as I feel proceeds 
less from the speed of my motion than the sudden- 
ness and unexpectedness of the halts, from the 
constant variations of tempo, the lightning changes 
of focus. 

The world of Shakespeare proceeds from vast 
to vaster, driven by a force at once irresistible and 
pitiless, the insistent hammer of his verse. One is 
conscious that behind the anvil stands a giant, 
whose strength has not yet been tapped. Though 
his blows already resound like thunder, one knows 
that he has barely begun to unlimber his shoulders, 
that soon his giant frame, extended to its full 
height, his arms, swinging their full circle, will 
bring down the great hammer with a force to 
which this is but the tapping of a woodpecker. 
And the fear of that hammer drives one forward, 
like leaves before a storm in autumn. Shakes- 
peare, the giant, partakes of the nature of the 
elements. 

Dante, on the other hand, is Man. Giant 
man. Man with wings, if you like, but still man. 
Always man. Man in his affections, his aspira- 
tions, his loyalty, his fearlessness. Man still more 
in his pride, his anger, his bitterness, his denun- 
ciation of evil. Man even in his spirituality, his 
mysticism. Man-built, the several worlds of his 
imagining, through which he bears the traveler, 
are, like the human heart, capricious. Now they 
broaden to an undreamed vastness, now shrink to 
a point, as the mind of Dante broadens and con- 
tracts. 

It is a strange journey, this with Dante. Theo- 
logians have lauded it as a spiritual exercise, inter- 
preting his most worldly disquisitions in the light 
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Better than any other to 
make the attempt Blake suc- 
ceeded as a true tllustrator 


of the Divine Comedy 
GUY EGLINGTON 


of their own theology. One 
would be bold to contradict 
them point blank. Yet the 
impression which the sensi- 
tive traveler will find most 
deeply graven on his mem- 
ory will hardly be one of 
spirituality. Blake himself, Donne, Herbert, Cra- 
shaw, Vaughan, even Milton with all his preoccu- 
pation with affairs of state and the preaching of 
his own private heresies, if they do not outsoar 
him in spirituality, yet the mean level of their 
flight is, in the mystical sense, higher. And judged 
by the standard of S. Francesco he must appear a 
very pagan. The last of the pagan gods, I had 
been tempted, his Christian theology notwith- 
standing, to call him, but that his godhead would 
fit him ul. He is for that too much a man, a man 
of his own time, a Moody Florentine, and a 
Ghibelline to boot. 

Blake, less troubled by his politics, though he 
reproached him with making heaven and hell in 
the image of Italy, populating it with Italian 
broils, whereas he, Blake, was striving to remake 
England in the image of Jerusalem, imputed it to 
Dante as his worst sin that he was an atheist, 
meaning thereby that he set Nature above the 
Spirit.* It is an accusation which must be read in 
the light of Blake’s own mystical works. To 
Blake, the mystic, all art that smacked of things 
earthly was anathema. He loathed Rubens, 
because Rubens, he said, made Christ Iook a 
brewer’s servant. He worshipped Michelangelo, 
because Michelangelo, of all the artists he knew, 
was the most impersonal, with all his precision 
utterly unearthly, supernatural even, the only one 
who moved at ease in a supernatural world of his 
own creating, even as he, Blake, did. And because 
Dante, who held as it were the freedom of this 
city of the spirit, willingly contracted his vision to 
indulge personal animosities, or worse, to Impose 
on the celestial habitants his own part astronomi- 
cal, part astrological theories, Blake gave his irri- 
tation a high-sounding name and dubbed him 
atheist. 

But indeed, whatever its chief cause, Blake’s 


*Across one of bis unfinished designs (to Inferno, Canto 
IV) Blake scrawled: “‘Everything in Dante’s Comedia shows 
that for tyrannical purposes be has made This World the 
foundation of all and the Goddess Nature and not the Holv 
Ghost bis Inspirer. Swedenborg does the same in saying that 
in This World is the Ultimate of Heaven. This is the most 
Damnable falsebood of Satan and the Antechrist.” 
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HELL: CANTO IV 


DRAWING BY WILLIAM BLAKE 


“Cerberus, cruel monster, fierce and strange, 
Through his wide three-fold throat, barks as a dog 
Over the multitude immersed beneath.” 


irritation is easily understandable. Side by side 
with an authentic vision and challenging it at 
every step one can not but feel stamped over the 
whole poem, the Paradiso no less than the Inferno, 
the image of the man Dante. A magnificent 
tmage, if you will and one would be rash to wish it 
away. The overwhelming pride of the man, his 
terrific anger, his fury of denunciation. There is 
barely an inch of Italy that he had not crushed 
out of existence had the power lain in his condem- 
nation. He was the world’s greatest hater and he 
rejoiced in the fact. But his pride, his anger and 
his hatred, if they are powerless to obscure the 
intensity of his vision, yet interrupt it constantly. 
Even his splendid fearlessness, respecting neither 
birth nor office, but reserving for the highest his 
most tremendous thunder, must, from the stand- 
point of the poem’s spiritual content, be taken as 
negative. Strive as it will for impersonality, it has 
the air of a personal defi, another Fucci ‘making 
the figs” against the world. 

Dante is then and remains, even in his highest 
flights, a man, and not a man only, but his very 
self. He will never let you forget for a moment 
that it was he, Dante Alighieri, witnessed these 
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marvels, the punishment of the Wicked in Hell, 
the long atonement on the Hill of Purgatory, the 
spirits of the Blest distributed throughout the 
nine Heavens. Even in the Ninth Heaven, when 
he has passed through the fire, when all memory 
of sin has been washed away in the river of Lethe, 
when his body has passed through eight Heavens 
of light to the attainment of an almost incandes- 
cent purity, even in the Empyrean he is still the 
noble Florentine, exiled by Guelph intrigue. It is 
incredible that a man so personal, so little I had 
almost said, should have been so tremendous a 
creator. He defies all the rules of creation and 
triumphs. Leaving Shakespeare and Homer aside, 
how many times does the author of the Apocalypse 
remind you that he was the favorite disciple? Or 
the author of Paradise Lost that, like Homer, he 
was blind? And these were egoists and proud 
men. But beside Dante they might be sculpted 
in the wall of the first cornice in Purgatory for an 
example of humility. Not Nimrod, not Saul, nor 
yet one of the instances of Pride with which the 
rock of that Hill was carved were more proud than 
he. 


But if Dante’s preoccupation with his own 
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DRAWING BY WILLIAM BLAKE 


““Never was arrow from the cord dismissed, 
That ran its way so nimbly through the air, 
As a small bark, that through the waves I spied.” 


personality limits his vision, it also sharpens it 
and lends it definition. Whereas to Homer or 
Shakespeare a few words let fall casually suffice 
to evoke a city—a city in which all men can move 
at ease and yet none describe exactly its architec- 
ture—with Dante, though his descriptions are 
hardly longer, the image received therefrom is 
exact and palpable. The reason is that Shakes- 
peare, and with him the vast majority of great 
poets, rarely describe. His cities are built out of 
the merest suggestions. “Thin air,” as Prospero 
said. A happy collocation of sounds, colors and 
scents decks out a world whose foundations are 
laid and proportions fixed in the very structure of 


the verse. 
“Nu .bly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.” 


says Duncan—and behold Macbeth’s fateful castle, 
built. And Lorenzo has but to sigh: 


“The moon shines bright. In such a night as this, 


When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise. . . .” 


and the setting is laid for one of the most romantic 
scenes in all literature. Or, in the realm of mysti- 
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cism, take Vaughan: 


“T saw Eternity the other night 
Like a Great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm as it was bright.” 


Or Blake himself: 


“Rintrab roars and shakes his fires in the burdened air; 
Hungry clouds swag on the deep.” 


One could multiply examples indefinitely. But 
Dante proceeds quite otherwise. Alone of vision- 
ary poets he combines with the perception of a 
seer the passion for detail of a police reporter. 
Nothing is too small to escape his eye. Colors, 
shapes, features, costumes, all are set down with 
an exactitude that amazes. The very heights and 
distances are measured and the ground laid out in 
parcels. As one reads the Inferno with the ‘illus- 
trators at hand, it is hard to believe that Dante 
did not write with them in mind, so amazingly 
pictorial are his images. 2: 

But if he is a grateful subject for the ilus- 
trator, he is none the less a treacherous one, the 
more so for his seeming simplicity. A scene from 
Shakespeare may seem at first blush easy to the 
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sanguine illustrator, but he will soon discover that 
to paint a conventional scene of two lovers on a 
moonlit bank, or a castle wall with martlets nest- 
ing in the masonry, Is not to paint Jessica, nor yet 
evoke Macbeth. The problem is best stated if one 
take a passage like that which I have quoted from 
Vaughan. Show that to an artist and he will tell 
you at once that such a passage is beyond the 
possibility of illustration. He is perhaps right, but 
if so, then no poetry worth the name can be illus- 
trated, for in Its essentials all poetry is as bare and 
vast and abstract as that. The only difference is 
that some poets hide the fact by the richness of 
the garment in which they clothe their thought, 
the sharpness of its definition. 

Such is the case with Dante and hence it is 
that despite its seeming simplicity the Divina 
Comedia is one of the most tremendous subjects 
an artist can tackle. It 1s not alone a question of 
rendering the vastness of the scene, the elemental 
tortures that make up the Inferno, heat, cold, 
mud, filth, devils in all their guises, nor yet the 
gradual crescendo of light as the journey con- 
tinues up the Mountain of Purgatory, through the 
eight lesser Heavens into the Empyrean. The 
real problem begins only when this problem its 
overcome—to give these physical things their 
spiritual significance. Illustrate Dante literally 
and with all the talent in the world you have a 
grotesque. You have grotesque figures, clamber- 
ing laboriously up a hill, bent almost to the ground 
under a load of rocks. But you do not have, what 
Dante painted, Pride. Or you have figures, no 
less grotesque, who wallow in mire under a rain 
of filthy water. But you do not have Gluttony. 
Or you have a theatrical figure, swelling his chest 
like a tenor taking the high C. But you do not 
have Blasphemy. And until you have, in place of 
grotesques, spiritual forces—even leaving aside, 
since none has dared to tackle it, that vastly 
important part of the Divina Comedia, the soul of 
Dante himself—you may have pretty pictures, but 
they will not be illustrations* of Dante. 

I have placed the standard thus high because, 
if one is to discuss illustration, it is necessary to 
define what one means thereby. I am far from 


*Tllustration in relation to contemporary life bas become 
unfortunately a synonym for superficiality. It is, I fear, too 
late to reclaim the word, so I have elsewhere been content to use 
it in its derogatory sense. When, however, one speaks of a 
man illustrating a poem, one must surely mean that he has 
done more than paint a pretty picture to.accompany it. He 
has presumably succeeded in translating something of that 
poem into his own plastic medium. Perhaps for this one 
should use the Italian word Interprete. On illustration in 
this sense Mr. Bernard Berenson writes most illuminatingly 
in bis Central Italian Painters of the Renaissance. 
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claiming that either Blake, or for that matter any 
of Dante’s illustrators, though they count amongst 
their number many of the greatest artists Italy 
produced, were consistently able to effect this 
translation of physical into spiritual fact. Prob- 
ably in Giotto, if, as seems likely from his friend- 
ship with Dante, he treated the Divina Comedia 
in frescoes now destroyed, Dante may have found 
his ideal illustrator. 

I have often wondered whether the frescoes in 
the Church of S. Francesco in Ravenna, fragments 
of which have been discovered, including a por- 
trait of Dante, may not have treated this subject. 
For Giotto, of them all, possessed the greatest 
mastery of the abstract. Yet even he, as the 
Arena frescoes prove, could sometimes lose his 
grip. Side by side with the lunettes, in which 
abstract virtues and vices stand personified, made 
living as never before or since, are occasional fres- 
coes in which the thought has gotten lost in the 
process of translation and only the bare husk 
reached the wall, a magnificent grotesque. 

Blake’s Dante series is a torso. It could hardly 
be otherwise, considering the circumstances of Its 
composition. A man of sixty-seven, already sick 
and never to be strong again, starts to learn 
Italian so that he can illustrate Dante. Not only 
that, but succeeds. Almost completes the Inferno 
set, has seven already engraved. Tackles the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso. His health gets 
worse. He takes to his bed, yet continues his 
work. Finally, less than three years after he first 
undertook the task, he dies, leaving 102 drawings. 
It is nothing to the point that many of them are 
unfinished. Merely to concetve a hundred such 
designs is itself gigantic labor. 

For my own part, I am more than content that 
he left the series unfinished, for in the most frag- 
mentary of the drawings, those which represent 
his first conception, I find qualities which in the 
more finished are lost, qualities which bear witness 
to a more intimate response of artist to poet. A 
conception of Blake’s, it must ke remembered, 
went through at least three stages. First, a rapid 
pencil drawing, setting down briefly and sharply, 
with as few lines as possible, the vision as it pre- 
sented itself to his tmagination. This drawing he 
would then lay aside, only returning to it when 
he felt able to push it forward to completion. He 
would then work over his pencil lines with a pen, 
strengthening and accentuating them, filling in 
details, rounding his forms. Finally came brush 
and water-color and the second stage was com- 
plete. The third stage was one of elimination. 
With his completed water-color before him, Blake 
was then in a position to see clearly which were 
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... Down, down; bend low 


Thy knees; bebold God’s angel: fold thy hands?” 
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the vital parts and transfer these—and only these 
—onto his copper. The first stage represented 
therefore Blake’s original conception, the second 
that conception in a transitional or experimental 
state and only the third the final product of both 
artist and craftsman. 

From the standpoint of expression the three 
stages are very important. The first, being born 
complete in the imagination and set down at 
white heat, is nearest to the spiritual content of 
the poem. The second ts liable to be more exter- 
nal; too often the material form in which the 
thought is clothed overpowers it. In the third a 
new balance has been struck between thought and 
form. Place one of the drawings from the Job set 
beside the completed engraving and the contrast 
will be plain. Or, better, place the Mission of 
Virgil, illustrating the second canto of the Inferno, 
beside the sixteenth plate of the Job; Hell is 
naked before him and Destruction has no cover- 
ing. A contrast of the drawings and plates for the 
Dante ts only less iluminating since the latter are 
unfinished. The effect of the one is muddled. In 
the drawing the giants to right and left are vio- 
lently overaccentuated and bear no relation to the 
figures of Virgil and Dante, still less to the angels 
flying between heaven and earth or the figure of 
Lucia as she looks down on Dante from her seat 
above. Even the figure of the Almighty loses in 
impressiveness through over-emphasis. But in 
the Job engraving, the drawing for which, of an 
equal complexity, suffers from the same faults, the 
parts have been drawn together, nothing of em- 
phasis has been sacrificed, but the plate makes one 
single Impression. 

That is why, to me, the slightest sketches are 
the most precious: the figure of Dante in the 
drawing illustrating Inferno 17, the outline sketch 
illustrating the story of Ugolino in the Tower of 
Famine, from Inferno 33, the stairway leading up 
into the Empyrean from Paradiso 21, the old man 
asleep with his head upon a book (no canto num- 
ber). These show how simple yet how profound 
was Blake’s immediate response to the poem. The 
figure of Dante—no, it is not Dante truly, for 
Dante is perhaps of all men in the world the most 
incomprehensible to Blake, rather has Blake lived 
himself into Dante’s part—is a perfect realization 
of the emotions which must overcome such a pil- 
grim on such a journey. In one simple gesture the 
very soul of the man is revealed. Nor could the 
story of Ugolino, dying of famine with his children 
in a tower above Pisa’s streets, be told more com- 
pletely, yet the lines how few. As for the statr- 
way—a ladder Dante called it—though it is the 
merest sketch I would not ask another stroke. 
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And there are many other drawings, not much 
more advanced than these, save that there are 
here and there ink strokes and light touches of 
wash, which show how complete could be Blake’s 
first visualization. The Condemned Souls being 
swept into Charon’s boat (Inferno 4), the Circle 
of the Gluttons (Inferno 6), The Centaurs and the 
River of Blood (Inferno 12), Dante and Virgil 
emerging from Hell (Purgatory 1), The Angelic 
Boat wafting over the Souls for Purgation (Pur- 
gatory 2), Beatrice in her Car (Purgatory 19). 
Before drawings such as these I have no fear of 
overpraising. The Circle of the Gluttons, for in- 
stance. At a glance one would say an indeter- 
minate scumble of wash. But look at it longer 
and see how firm a hold Blake had. For all his 
seeming reckless use of wash, that renders so per- 
fectly the rain-sodden desolation of the place, 
there is nothing muddy in his mind. Every tone 
is balanced and controlled, every line firm. And 
not only firm but expansive. Beneath the mud 
the place has vastness. 

For a contrast the three Purgatory drawings. 


“Thence issuing we bebeld the stars.” 


Never was line—it is the closing line of the 
Inferno—more terse, yet full of significance. And 
Blake has rendered it with a like simplicity. Still 
upon their knees—half climbing, half crawling 
they have made their way painfully out of that 
“vaulted tomb” of Hell—they look now upon the 
sun in an almost childish amaze. With the second, 
the Angelic Boat, Blake’s task is even more diffi- 
cult, for in its description Dante rises to tremen- 
dous heights. 


“Down, down; bend low 


Thy knees; bebold God’s angel; fold thy bands. . . .” 


It is an evocation of angelic light and swiftness 
that only an Angelico or a Botticelli, surely, would 
attempt. Yet Blake is bold and his angel too, I 
think, arrives to the music of Dante’s line: 


Trattando l’aere con l’eterne penne. 
Winnowing the air with those eternal plumes. 


Of the last I am almost afraid to speak. But read 
and read again the last four cantos of the Purga- 
torio, which describe the arrival of Dante at the 
river of Lethe and how he was Ied by Matilda to 
meet Beatrice, where she came, veiled and under 
a shower of roses, in her Gryphon-drawn car, the 
seven virgins with the seven candlesticks before, 
three nymphs to right, four to her left, dancing, 
and behind the Four and Twenty Elders. Read 
these, and then, if the Blake content not wholly, 
you will know the cause. 
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“Whenas the car was o’er against me, straight 


Was heard a thundering, at whose voice it seemed 


The chosen multitude were stayed; . . . 


When one leaves the sketches for the more 
elaborate drawings, magnificent as many of these 
are, one can not but feel that something is lacking, 
or perhaps has gotten buried in the process of 
elaboration. Of the Mission of Virgil I have al- 
ready spoken. But take that other tremendous 
composition, the Souls mustering to cross the 
Acheron (Inferno 3). So impressive is It in scale 
that one would say it had been composed to fill 
the wall of a great chapel. And yet it is not wholly 
successful. Some of the parts are not related, or 
if they are it is by a strained, almost baroque ges- 
ture. Why? Why, when Blake succeeds so mar- 
velously elsewhere, does he fail here, where the 
difficulty is almost purely one of execution? One 
reason I have already suggested—that this is but 
an Intermediate step. The faults in this he will 
correct in his engraving. But that does not ex- 
plain why the water-color, when it is carried to 
the point that this is carried, so often contains 
such faults. The explanation lies, I think, in 
Blake’s relation to the men, whom, in painting, 
was proud to call his masters. 

Blake was very conscious that he, eighteenth- 
century Englishman that he was, was the last of 
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the great line of Italian painters, the lineal de- 
scendant of Raphael and Michelangelo; with these 
he classed, curiously enough, Giulio Romano. 
Separated by two centuries from the only artists 
to whom he would do homage, and still more by 
the fact that, smmce he had never set foot out of 
England, he knew of their major works only by 
hearsay, this desire to continue their tradition was 
a continual brake on his own genius. Someone has 
said that Blake was the only artist strong enough 
to master the Michelangelesque canon. The state- 
ment leaves out of account the fact that to Michel- 
angelo the Michelangelesque was not a canon. 
Nor are all of Blake’s works, which seem, by 
reason of the amplitude and expressiveness of 
their form, to challenge comparison with Michel- 
angelo, Michelangelesque. Blake would have 
drawn like that had he never heard of Muichel- 
angelo. Indeed, for a great part of his life he paid 
very little attention to what others had done or 
not done and it was only the constant reproach 
that he could conceive and not execute which 
drove him to defend himself by referring his 
detractors to the work of his master. 

So it came about that while his first pencil 
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“. . . Teen thus perceived, : 3 
Of my ascent, together with the heaven, a 
The circuit widened; noting the increase 
Of beauty in that wonder. Like the change 
Ina brief moment on some maiden’s cheek” 


drawings are most sensitive and unconstrained, 
so soon as he gets brush in hand he is self-conscious. 
Tags of Michelangelo’s compositions haunt him. 
He exaggerates gestures, over-develops the mus- 
cles of his figures, until balance is lost. Never 
having seen a great fresco, the word comes to _ 
haunt him, so that he fancies he is decorating a. 
great wall and crowds his narrow paper with 
figures. Happily, with the transference to copper, 
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sanity and his own craftsmar 
selves. Graver in hand, he 
them all. 


Pah! I speak of failure. 
since the Italians, who, in — 
theirs, can stand up against hi 
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LATE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY STONE FIREPLACE, KENT, ENGLAND 


Meena FOR THE FIRE 


AN IS DISTINGUISHED 

from the other ani- 

mals by the fires he 
builds. In some day for- 
gotten in the onward roll of 
millentums a dry stump 
smouldered, flamed. And 
when other creatures fled one stayed. The flame 
became his symbol; this was the sun, from which 
came life, come to earth and around and of this 
heavenly fire he built his gods. 

They were cruel gods; gods of wrath. For of 
all the mysterious forces which surrounded him 
fire, the greatest of them all, was the most destruc- 
tive. But as the altar became part of the home 
as well as of the community kindlier, homelier 
attributes attached themselves to the flame until 
at last the hearth, shorn of its religious significance, 
became the center of hospitality and good cheer. 
The legends of the domestic fire and fireplace are 
a part of the culture of all races and, coupled with 
the atavistic lure of fire, the strongest of instincts, 
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The fireplace, no longer 
generally needed for heat, 
has become the modern altar 


to the household gods 
KMOMBE IE (PS An Ey | io 


they make domestic happi- 
ness and comfort almost im- 
possible without a spark 
from the ancient altars. 
Steam or hot water will not 
They keep us warm 

but we must also see the 
blaze. For most of us the day has passed when the 
fireplace is a utilitarian necessity, but with that 
passing it is possible that the fireplace has gained 
rather than lost appeal for there is no denying the 
fact that as a heater the open fire is far from satis- 
factory. One eighteenth-century writer, describ- 
ing fireplaces and their “cure,’’ attributed many 
of the ailments from which Londoners suffered to 
the “ill heat afforded by many fireplaces whereby 
one is at once scorched before and chilled 
behind”? although, ‘“‘modern domiciles are so 
well constructed as to doors and windows that 
when these are shut the wind has small oppor- 
tunity to enter thereby.” And, although our own 
“modern domiciles”’ are even better arranged for 
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DETAIL OF A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY CARVED OAK CHIMNEY PIECE 


the exclusion of draughts, many of the practical 
disadvantages of the fireplace are inherent. And 
so fireplaces were sometimes blocked up to make 
way for stoves; then we luxuriated in that often 
empty boast of the small French hotels chauffage 
centrale; then steam and hot water. But, though 
it is no longer needed to keep us warm one of the 
few things which almost everyone who rents or 
builds msists upon is a fireplace. It is again the 
family altar, the center of the home. In the face 
of an intricate and complicated civilization which 
has made servants of the fiercest elements, the 
fire burns as it did for our caveman ancestors’ 
forgotten parents, unchanged. And with it come 
dim memories. 

Since the fireplace has become with us a thing 
of tradition rather than use we have a bond of 
interest with the builders of earlier days. Spits 
and cranes are delightful when we do not have to 
depend on them for the roast; and while it is 
amusing sometimes to brew tea with water from 
the pot on the crane it is enjoyable in large part 
because we do not have to do it that way. 

The earliest English fireplaces were developed 
as an Improvement over the ancient custom which 
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prevailed in the keeps built in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The keeps were of stone with 
walls so thick that small rooms and stairs were 
contained in them and were several stories high 
with one great room on each floor. The narrow 
slits which served for windows were unglazed, a 
custom which prevailed for many years, and the 
fires were usually built on the stone floor without 
benefit of chimney. Following the Norman con- 
quest the fires were built against the wall with a 
hood, from which a flue led out-of-doors, above. 
Few of these old hoods remain although their 
architectural form has been frequently used for 
the chimney pieces of great halls. From these was 
developed the fireplace as we know it today, an 
opening cut into the wall with a chimney leading 
to the roof. At first they were built of stone and 
were little more than rectangular holes in the wall. 
With the coming of the Gothic influence to Eng- 
land the characteristic low, pointed arch framed 
the fireplace and the use of carving, both in the 
arch and in the chimneypiece above began. The 
first chimneypieces were probably of stone, but 
oak lent itself more readily to the decorative 
scheme of the paneled rooms and for that reason 
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ELABORATELY CARVED SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FIREPLACE IN A PANELED ROOM 


and because it was more available and more easily 
worked it was generally used. 

The Tudor chimneypieces were elaborately 
carved, divided into panels which were separated 
by carved figures of men or women or of allegorical 
beasts and the panels themselves were arched and 
decorated with carved heraldic or pictorial mo- 
tives. Many of them carried, in addition to the 
arms of the householder, the date of building and 
homely mottoes cut into the strapwork with which 
the carving was elaborated. These chimneypieces 
usually extended from floor to ceiling and often 
carried brackets or columns which, though they 
gave every appearance of great strength, really 
supported nothing. The weight and strength of 
the decorative features was, however, perfectly 
in keeping with the oak paneling with which the 
walls were covered. 

When papered or plaster walls came into vogue 
these chimneypieces were too heavy for the rooms 
and, although at first massive structures were still 
raised and an attempt made to tie them in with 
the room by a dado, the revival of classicism, fos- 
tered by Sir Christopher Wren and other archi- 
tects, brought into existence a modified and sim- 
plified form. Then, too, the use of coals in a grate 
which began at the close of Elizabeth’s reign, made 
the huge fireplace with its opening designed to 
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take large logs no longer necessary. Many of the 
older fireplaces were filled in to accommodate the 
grates and when new ones were built their scale 
was reduced to fit the smaller opening. 

The great cabinetmakers of the eighteenth 
century, and particularly those remarkable de- 
signers the brothers Adam, still further refined 
chimney- and mantelpiece design. Several splen- 
did mantels were carved by Grinling Gibbons and 
many more were inspired by his work. It was 
these, some of which were imported to America, 
which furnished our own Colonial builders with the 
models for the beautiful fireplaces found in so 
many eighteenth-century houses. 

The history of the fireplace in America is, in 
reality, a condensed version of the English. The 
earliest ones were built to meet conditions in 
dwellings which were almost as primitive as the 
ancient keeps. Whether for cooking or heat wood 
was often the only available fuel and, though the 
rooms to be heated were smaller, the cold was 
much more severe so that a return to the huge 
fireplaces of pre-Jacobean England was necessary. 
Other and artificial conditions such as taxes on 
dwellings according to the number of chimneys 
were responsible for the huge square chimneys 
with enormous fireplaces to be found in parts of 
New England. As the settlements developed into 
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DRAWING OF A FIREPLACE IN AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY AMERICAN HOUSE 


cities, with the increase of convenience and avail- 
ability of coal, the change from the large fireplace 
to the smaller, more delicate Georgian was quickly 
made. The large fireplace, however, never went 
entirely out of fashion, for wood was plentiful and 
easily obtarned. The details of the Georgian 
style were modified and increased in scale to 
make splendid mantels framing wide fireplaces. 
There are many differences between the Colo- 
nial architecture of the northern and southern 
states. In the north, and particularly New Eng- 
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land, there was a greater austerity in design and 
classic forms of the greatest refinement prevailed. 
The bolder Jacobean style left a strong imprint 
on the southern builders and their great houses 
were more closely allied to the ancient English 
manors. 

So, whether a room be Tudor or American 
Colonial, large or small, there is a fireplace hal- 
lowed with a wealth of association to fitly com- 
plete it; a setting for the altar fires of our house- 


hold gods. 
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BY EDGAR BRANDT 


BRANDT, Master IRONWORKER 


T IS TOLD of a teacher of 

pantomime that she once 

asked her pupils to throw 
themselves on the floor and 
“be chaos.”” A similar com- 
mand must have been given 
the decorative arts some 
years ago, for certainly a more chaotic state than 
these got themselves into it would be difficult to 
imagine. The great art which underlay much of 
even the most extreme painting and sculpture was 
completely lost sight of in decoration; the manner- 
isms and techniques only of the fauves became 
sources of Inspiration 
and decorators and 
craftsmen gave birth 
toa misshapen homun- 
culus which paraded 
its inadequacies under 
the title of art nouveau. 
Like many of the 
Stieiehts~ im Long 
Island whose distinc- 
tion from the sur- 
rounding plain lies in 
not being a hollow the’ 
name was probably 
chosen because the 
product had nothing 
to do with art and was not new. It was a different 
form of bad work from that of the worst Victorian 
and ts as dead as the antimacassar. 

The movement in art of which this unfortunate 
style was a degraded camp follower was, however, 
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IRON CONSOLE 
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A great French craftsman 

whose productions are per- 

fectly suited to the modern 
architectural forms 
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a natural development and, 
largely because of Its very 
violence, an influence for 
good. It came about as the 
result of a strong reaction 
to the atrophied standards 
of academicism, a standard 
which had been set up in days when the complexi- 
ties and speed of modern life were undreamed of. 
And artists, sensible of the spirit of the new age, 
were not content to work with the old moulds. 
So, being passionate men, they shattered them. 
But it was for an art expressive of the time, not 
for something new and 
strange to attract a 
jaded eye, which they 
sought. And though 
that seeking often led 
them far afield, into 
realms which to the 
lay mind seemed to 
have little relation to 
art, we are Just begin- 
ning to realize the ex- 
tent and importance 
of their discoveries. 
Most valuable of all 
they made us see that 
art Is not a matter of 
formule and that the value of tradition lies in its 
use rather than in blind submission. An apostle 
must always overstate; he must shout his message 
to be heard above the roar of contemporary life. 

Modernism has broadened our horizons. Some 
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of its exponents claimed the Byzantines as their 
masters and we had, therefore, to learn of these. 
To many it must have come as a revelation that 
those ancient frescoes and mosaics were something 
more than old, that what to the casual modern eye 
seemed stiff became filled with moving forces on 
longer acquaintance. Others extolled the beauty 
of the arts of primitive races and again our knowl- 
edge of esthetic possibilities was increased. And 
some of us got angry and turned to the old masters 
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BY EDGAR BRANDT 


for thunder with which to refute the arguments of 
these “‘crazy men.” To our great benefit. For 
the more we know of art, art, that is, as distinct 
from history and pictures, the more we realize 
that old master and modern fauve were each saying 
the same thing although in different languages. It 
is no more ridiculous for one who knows only 
English to say that je suis has no meaning than 
for one who knows only the Barbizon school and 
its derivatives to say that a Cézanne Is not art. 
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FIRE SCREEN, “‘FOUNTAIN”’ 


In the decorative arts the need of a new ap- 
proach is more obvious in connection with archi- 
tecture than in any other field. For of all the arts 
the architecture of the present day is farthest re- 
moved from the traditional forms. The traditions 
of building are linked with stone and wood and 
this is an age of steel. True, we have only begun 
to express the new material. The tradition of 
stone—strength represented by bulk—is still so 
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BY EDGAR BRANDT 


strongly fixed that the slender construction made 
possible by steel still impresses us as too light for 
great edifices. But one has only to look about to 
see that that feeling is passing; on every hand are 
buildings with facades so shallow that, were the 
structures of stone, they would topple with the 
first wind. 

With this change in architectural forms, made 
within the last few years, a need for details which 
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FIRE SCREEN, FRUIT” 


shall be appropriate to modern structures has 
arisen. The old ornament, designed to embellish 
stone construction, must be modified. None of 
the traditional forms of ornament, by reason of 
their very tradition, is directly applicable and 
attemps to use them have always resulted in at 
least partial fatlure. The truth of this is best 
illustrated by a comparison between the Wool- 
worth Tower and the Shelton Hotel, both in New 
York. In the former, beautiful as it is, the Gothic 
ornament seems out of scale and unrelated to the 
structural form, like a beautiful but unessential 
frosting. In the Shelton, however, where the orna- 
ment has been derived and adapted from many 
sources, it is an integral part of the architectural 
scheme. 

This need for a new spirit in design extends to 
the accessories as well as to the elements of mod- 
ern buildings. But it is not enough that it be 
merely new. The cabinetmaker and the iron- 
worker must,:like the architect, be men well 
grounded in tradition, with a keen appreciation 
of the beauty of all that has gone before and they 
must also be sensitive to contemporary conditions. 
The distinction between what is suitable and what 
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BY EDGAR BRANDT 


is not is extremely subtle and often does not de- 
pend upon beauty alone. A Renaissance screen, 
for example, no matter how fine in itself, would 
be out of place in a modern office building, yet one 
which would be perfectly fitting might vary from 
it only slightly. Hence the need for an artist and 
for one with a background. 

America has long known the work of those two 
great craftsmen in tron, Samuel Yellin and Oscar 
Bach. We have heard and seen little of Edgar 
Brandt and yet in Europe he is regarded as the 
foremost ironworker of the age. He is the creator 
of the great iron doors of the Verdun Monument; 
the receptacle for the eternal flame at the tomb of 
the unknown soldier in Paris; the new balustrade 
for the grand stairway in the Louvre; the stair- 
way and lamps of the Palais de Justice. ‘The 
Theatre Municipal of Nancy, the Grands Magasins 
du Printemps, the Church of St. Francois de Sales 
at Paris and many other important French build- 
ings have been adorned by his work. 

He represents the highest type of artist-crafts- 
man. Well versed in tradition with the gift of 
interpreting the older forms in the modern spirit, 
he has at the same time the skill to carry his 
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FIRE SCREEN, © VINE” 


dreams to beautiful completion. His iron is never 
cold. There is a color and lustre to it which recalls 
the work of the ancient armorers who inlaid steel 
with gold and bronze. Brandt, too, combines the 
metals. One of his screens seen from a distance 
glows with warm, rich color. You wonder whether 
the artist has painted his metal and you hope not. 
Closer inspection reveals bits of bronze, some 
burnished, some left dull, welded into the tron 
and hammered with it. So that the color is not 
transient as gilding, paint or enamel might be, but 
Is a component part of the screen which will in- 
crease in beauty with the passage of time. 
Brandt sometimes uses bronze alone for the 
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details of his iron screens and balustrades as in 
the door, ‘‘Les Cigones,” illustrated here. In 
these doors the figures of the birds are of a golden 
bronze which adds rare beauty to the whole de- 
sign. For another work, “‘The Gate of the Ages,” 
in which the motive of the design was afforded by 
the mechanism of a clock, he has created a series 
of beautiful figures in bronze symbolic of child- 
hood, youth and age. These figures, modeled in 
low relief, leave no question as to his rank as an 
artist, and supply ample reason for the appellation 
of ‘the Benvenuto Cellini of the twentieth cen- 
tury” given him by a French critic. 
Unfortunately, owing to the difficulties of 
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BRONZE AND IRON DOOR, 


transportation, only a few of his works and those 
for the most part small were included in his recent 
exhibition in New York at Cheney Brothers. But 
these were so fine that the impression which they 
made could hardly have been increased by a much 
larger showing. Here was a man, you felt, who 
was a master and therefore unlimited; that, no 
matter what his problem, the smallest detail as 
well as the most monumental design would be 
perfectly executed. 

Because he is primarily an artist and a crafts- 
man Brandt long delayed exhibiting in America. 
This, he understood, was the land of quantity 
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production, where speed was an essential element 
of all our work. And, although he himself uses 
the most modern methods, he feared that we 
would demand works of art turned out like Fords. 
Not that he had any intention of changing his 
methods or of lowering his standard of craftsman- 
ship, but simply that, like all artists, he preferred 
to create for those of whose quick appreciation he 
was sure. And it is no small credit to America 
that the commissions he has received have been 
given in the spirit in which Brandt creates, that 
of a search for beauty perfectly expressed in 
modern terms. 
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ART and On alleiR ‘THIN GO EGLINGTON 


S WE GO to press—one must observe the 

proper form in these matters—the burning 

question of Earl Carroll’s nudes has not 
been settled. Are they or are they not artistic? 
Mr. Carroll asserts that they are, and calls Mr. 
Howard Chandler Christy—to say nothing of the 
artist himself—as experts. The police has no 
opinions on the subject, but observing that they 
portray members of the cast of Mr. Carroll’s 
entertainment in a state of complete undress, has 
had them removed for safety’s sake to the police 
station, where their unadorned loveliness is free to 
corrupt—if it can—the Force. Meanwhile Mr. 
Carroll, following the illustrious example of Dr. 
John Donne, sometime Dean of St. Paul’s, de- 
clares himself, not Love’s but Art’s Martyr. 


On the off—exceedingly off—chance that I 
should be called in as expert for the prosecution, 
I have been rehearsing my evidence. One ought 
to be ready for all emergencies. Supposing that 
the right questions are asked, the following will 
probably be my answers: 

After the usual formalities, name, address, age, 
where born; father’s address, age, where born; 
other relatives, age, address, where born; whether 
American citizen, married, single or polygamous, 
views on the constitution, views on the Eighteenth 
Amendment, views on the K. K. K., oaths, ete. 

Counsel for the Prosecution (is that what you 
call him?): You are an expert on art? (Here the 
editor will whisper INTERNATIONAL Stup1I0 to the 
judge, who will then overrule the protests of Mr. 
Christy.) 

C. P. You have seen the pictures in question? 

Witness. I have. (This is not true, but in such 
a case one would doubtless have to, for form’s 
sake.) 

C. P. As an expert, would you say that they 
are artistic? 

W. That depends on whether you give the 
word artistic its strictly grammatical or everyday 
sense. 

C. P. Is there any difference? 

W. A very great difference. Grammatically 
the word artistic is the adjective of the word art. 
Actually a thing may be artistic and have no con- 
nection whatever with art. 

C. P. Explain yourself. 

W. The word artistic, as it is commonly used, 
has to do with a vague thing called taste, which 
again ts largely controlled by fashion. Sixty years 
ago, It was artistic to have your drawing room 
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littered with Dresden china shepherdesses. Thirty 
years later, the golden age of William Morris, the 
artistic thing was sweet simplicity, flowered wall- 
papers and willow-pattern plates. Today, the 
acme of the artistic is to have nothing at all in the 
way of decoration, except perhaps one Persian 
prayer mat. So far from having any connection 
with art, one could search the most artistic homes 
in New York City and never find one work of art. 
The finest are indeed so perfectly artistic that the 
introduction of a single work of art would ruin 
them. 

C. P. Kindly explain just how. 

W. To put it briefly, the artistic is always 
static, whereas art is essentially dynamic. In 
other words, the artistic is concerned with the 
arranging of discreet shapes and colors according 
to a chart which taste, that is to say fashion, has 
drawn up for the guidance of refined people. Now 
you will observe that the great point about this 
chart is that it guarantees the non-inflammability 
of any shape or color combination that may be 
constructed thereon. A lady decorating her home 
can employ this chart in the calm assurance that 
however boldly she may mix her colors, she is in 
no danger of creating—pardon my loose phrase- 
ology, concocting—an explosive atmosphere, or 
one which might in any way disturb the compla- 
cency of her acquaintance. Art on the other hand 
is so far from discretion and refinement that it 
draws its power from this very explosiveness 
which it is the aim of every artistic person to 
avoid. Instead of choosing his colors from a chart 
guaranteed non-inflammable, the artist, reckless 
fellow, takes delight in harnessing the most violent 
teams. It is his job as artist, so to control these 
antagonistic forces that out of their very antago- 
nism a third and more potent force may spring. 

Judge. I must ask you to refrain from attempt- 
ing to mystify the Court by using art jargon. 
Unless you can so express yourself as to be com- 
prehensible to the layman, your evidence can not 
be taken. Can you explain to the Court how two 
antagonistic forces can produce anything but 
chaos? 

W. Most certainly. And were the proposition 
a scientific rather than an esthetic one, the lay 
mind would have no difficulty in grasping it. Thus 
I, despite profound ignorance of engineering, have 
no difficulty whatever in accepting the fact that 
an automobile is propelled by the force generated 
by a series of explosions in its cylinders, which, as 
I take it, is a parallel phenomenon. So far from 
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the conflict of antagonistic forces resulting always 
in chaos, it were an easy matter to show that all 
methods of propulsion, all life in fact, is derived 
from forces generated by such conflicts. Only it 
must be remembered that these forces, if they are 
to be put to productive ends—the opposite, I take 
it, of what Your Honor means by chaos—must be 
controlled and directed. In the material sphere 
this direction is the task of the scientist, and, 
under him, the engineer. In the non-material—if 
one may cling to an obsolete distinction—of the 
artist. Your Honor will remember that Havelock 
Ellis 

J. This is doubtless most enlightening, but I 
must insist that the witness be brought to the 
point. 

C. P. Certainly, Your Honor. Now, accepting 
the distinction you draw between the strictly 
grammatical sense of the word artistic and its use 
in everyday conversation, will you please tell the 
Court whether in your judgment the word in 
either of Its meanings could be applied to the pic- 
tures exhibited in the defendant’s theatre? 

W. Perhaps I may be permitted to answer the 
two questions—they are in fact two—separately. 
The defendant maintains that the pictures are 
artistic. Taking the word first at its face value, 
the question may be put more exactly as follows: 
Do the pictures conform to the current standard 
of good taste, or rather that branch of good taste 
commonly known as the artistic, which obtains in 
the field of nude painting? And here I am at once 
up against a problem. As I have more than 
hinted, the artistic is, in America at least, an 
exclusive perquisite of the feminine sex. It is a 
faculty with which, it seems, every woman is 
born—and no men, unless we except M. Paul 
Poiret, M. Erté, Baron de Meyer and a few other 
eccentric Frenchmen. Certainly I never before 
heard an American-born man dare to make such 
a claim either for himself or for his work, and In a 
court of women it would receive, I am sure, scant 
consideration. Of the truth of this Your Honor, 
as a married man 

J. I must insist that the witness draw his 
examples from his own experience. 

W. Willingly. An excellent instance comes to 
mind in a mixed luncheon club to which I once 
belonged, in which a five-cent fine Imposed on the 
use of the word artistic kept the entire club in ciga- 
rettes. I assure the Court that the women mem- 
bers were the only offenders. In view of this fact I 
should certainly plead non-competence, did I not 
see a loophole of escape. Without being so bold 
as to usurp a feminine prerogative, I think I can 
confidently assert that a nude painting is debarred 
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from being artistic by the very fact of its nudity. 
The thing went out of fashion with the passing of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The disappearance 
or shall we say fading from public view—of the 
saloon killed it. So long as competition was fierce, 
the sight of a fine Bouguereau was thought to 
stimulate thirst. Now, with the present boom in 
that commodity, such adventitious aids are un- 
necessary and the most flourishing saloons find 
that a row of shapely bottles answers the purpose 
admirably. Mr. Carroll finds himself thus in the 
position of a man reviving an ancient and honor- 
able craft. Certainly his pictures are in the best 
tradition. As to whether the aim of that tradition 
was the artistic | venture no opinion. 

Counsel for the Defence. On behalf of my 
client I must protest. Mr. Carroll’s pictures are 
the work of a great artist, and not to be classed 
with saloon pictures. 

W. Pardon, I had no idea that the implied 
comparison with M. Bouguereau could be taken 
as anything but a compliment. I chose to speak 
of saloons because the only case I know of nudes 
being introduced into a refined American home 
ended in a lamentable tragedy. A young 
painter 

J. «Is this story relevant? 

W. Most, Your Honor. As I was saying, a 
society lady commissioned a young and promising 
painter to decorate her home with murals. The 
painter, who had been trained in the Paris Beaux 
Arts, followed naturally the French tradition, to 
the great consternation of the good man of the 
house, who had been accustomed to associate the 
undraped with the—er—shady side of life. How- 
ever, on his wife’s assurance that the artist was 
received in the best society, he reluctantly gave 
in and tolerated, though he could not bring him- 
self to approve, the decorations. Until one day, 
chancing to enter his wife’s private bathroom, he 
found one entire wall decorated with a life-size 
Birth of Venus—the traditional composition will 
no doubt be familiar to Your Honor. The good 
man was by now so inured to shocks of this kind 
that the presence of another naked female m the 
house—the phrase is not mme—would not have 
troubled him greatly had not the Venus born a 
striking resemblance to his wife, a resemblance 
which I may say precluded—but perhaps I had 
better not finish that story. 

J. I think not. 

W. Your Honor is right. The ending ts alto- 
gether too sad. But it bears out, as Your Honor 
will see, my point, that these pictures can hardly 
be considered artistic, there being no artistic canon 
to judge them by. 
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C. D. | must protest against this hairsplitting. 
When my client claimed that these pictures were 
artistic, he meant quite simply that they were 
works of art. 

W. Then he should have said so and shamed 
the devil. He would none the less have been mis- 
taken. (Violent protests from the experts for the 
defence.) I beg their distinguished author to 
believe that this is a much less severe criticism 
than he imagines. Works of art are, even in these 
enlightened and progressive days, comparative 
rarities. They are in fact not much more common 
than they were, shall we say, in the days of 
Giotto. For the most part, when we speak of 
works of art, we refer less to their absolute value 
than, in a more or less complimentary sense, to 
their intention. We imply thereby that the 
painter has attempted to get under the skin of 
his subject, to render not only its surface but its 
inner mechanism, in a word, to cast his work along 
the same lines and endow it with the same quality 
of life. 

C. D. May I observe, Your Honor, that the 
witness’ testimony on this point is a strong refu- 
tation of the case for the Prosecution. The police’s 
objection to these pictures is precisely that they 
are too lifelike. 

W. An excellent objection, Your Honor, and 
one which does infinite credit to the Force’s pro- 
found esthetic sense. Art has to do with life, not 
with the lifelike. If it were otherwise, the wax- 
works were our greatest sculpture, an opinion 
which not even the Defense would, I believe, in- 
dorse. And yet they are in point of fact basing 
their plea on what one might term a waxwork 
esthetic. 

J. Can you explain to the Court in what way 
a waxwork differs from a work of art? 

W. As an eunuch, if I may be permitted a 
homely comparison, from a man. A perfect wax- 
work of a dancer, for example, looks very like a 
dancer, but it can’t dance. Nor, you will say, 
can a work of art. I differ. A Fra Angelico Para- 
dise is made up of hundreds of dancing angels, 
who not only dance, but the whole of heaven 
dances with them. Or Botticelli—why, the incom- 
parable Pavlowa herself would give her immortal 
soul if for one hour she could approach the grace 
and swiftness of an Announcing Angel. Even in 
our own day, Degas. ... 

I am astonished, Your Honor, that the dancers 
themselves did not protest against these pictures, 
but seem on the contrary to wish to defend them. 
For they are a very travesty of the dancer’s art. 
The life of a dancer is a life of long study, of hard 
and continued practice. The dancer’s body must 
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be continually fit, the muscles resilient. But these 
pictures show an exterior of face powder and lip- 
stick, and an interior of ice-cream 

(Here the entire chorus of Vanities will begin 
to pelt the witness with vanity boxes, lip-sticks 
and Sherry’s candy. The court will adjourn in an 
uproar.) 


By way of compensation Putnam’s have sent 
me Rockwell Kent’s new book, Vovaging South- 
ward from the Strait of Magellan. To my mind it 
is a somewhat less thrillmg narrative than its 
predecessor, Wilderness, but my Judgment may 
be impaired by the fact that I resorted to it for 
relief from the strain of day-long battles with 
Dante. Certainly, after the latter’s breath-taking 
frankness, Kent’s reserve—I put it mildly—is 
exceedingly exasperating. I laid the book down 
with the firm conviction that though the facts of 
his voyage as he relates them are doubtless accu- 
rate so far as they go, the truth, the whole truth, 
of what took place durmg the considerable period 
that he was not voyaging has not been told. 

I am not at all clear Just what was the distance 
that Kent covered. His maps are, it is true, pro- 
vided with lines of latitude and longitude, but 
since the use of the globes was not included in 
the Shrewsbury curriculum, these mean nothing to 
me. It may have been fifty miles, it may have 
been frve hundred. But one thing is clear. The 
entire adventure—Punta Arenas to The Horn and 
back—lasted in the neighborhood of eight months, 
from May to January. The number of days spent 
in actual sailing is less easily computed, but | 
should place the maximum at fourteen. 

Now the days of actual sailing are fairly fully 
described. We know, for example, that the Katb- 
leen I, despite her baptism of mock champagne, 
nearly sank the first day out. We also know that 
the mate, when struck by a squall, ‘‘kept her off,”’ 
with almost fatal results. But what happened the 
rest of the time? True, it is recorded that the mate 
got riotously drunk twice. That Kent visited the 
barber—once. That he paid his respects to the 
acting governor of Tierra del Fuego. Christened 
two boats and one baby—the latter a half-breed. 
Concocted a violent punch, see recipe page 149. 
And for the rest carried out to perfection the 
Napoleonic maxim, “Itve on the country.” But, 
my dear Kent, is that all? In eight months of 
adventure—all? Why, stay-at-home bug that I 
am, Third Avenue provides me with more excite- 
ment than that in a week. 

Or—terrible thought—have your adventures 
been expurgated? If so revenge yourself now on 
the prudes. 
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A SHELF of NEW ART BOOKS 


THE NATURE, PRACTICE AND HISTORY 
OF ART. Bv H. Van Buren Magonigle. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $2.50. 


THE APPRECIATION OF ART. By Eugen 
Neuhaus. Ginn er Co., Boston. Price, $3. 


New York, the other in California. Mention is made 

of the locality of their authorship only to indicate 
the widespread recognition of the need of the enjoyment 
of art, which, after all, is something to be fostered by 
knowledge; individuals are not so lavishly endowed with 
the esthetic sense as with that of sight or touch. Mr. 
Magonigle is one of our foremost architects, a former 
president of the Architectural League of New York, and 
it was during his tenure of that office that one of the heads 
of a school of design expressed to him a regret that young 
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men and women in high school and college were growing 
up without realizing the source of pleasure that comes 
through contact with art. It was in consideration of this 
idea that the book was begun and he has been careful never 
to write above the grasp of the mind that is at the threshold 
of the history and significance of art, although those to 
whom the subject is not new will enjoy the expression of 
so trained a taste as Mr. Magonigle’s. He divides his book 
into two parts, the first treating of the technique of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting and the graphic arts, and the 
second presenting an analysis of classic and Renaissance 
art, bringing his subject up through the Impressionists. 

An interesting part of the book consists of four maps 
which form the lining papers in the front and back of the 
book in which the currents of influence in the Greek world, 
the Roman world, the Romanesque, Byzantine, Gothic and 
Mohammedan styles and the Renaissance period are pre- 
sented in diagram. 

Dr. Neuhaus, who is associate professor of art in the 
University of California, has less to say of technical pro- 
cesses than Mr. Magonigle although in one chapter he does 
discuss the technical aspects of the art of different periods, 
but only as they may be apprehended by the layman. He 
does not pretend to write a history of art and does not 
make a chronological order the starting point of his dis- 
cussion. There are plenty of books stressing the “‘ who, 
where and when,” he says; it is his wish to consider the 
“why and how.” He regrets the stigma attached to the 
words “‘esthete” and “esthetic”? which after all express 
their meaning vividly and completely. 

It is that phase of esthetics which consists of a “critical 
objective examination of works of art in an effort to dis- 
cover the qualities that constitute beauty and cause 
pleasurable feelings”” which is the subject of his attention. 
He does not, however, sail too high into the region of the 
abstract to consider such subjects of practical interest as 
that of art patronage in America, which he finds to be in 
the hands of private individuals who as a group are com- 
paratively small but are nevertheless able to furnish the 
financial support for our more than five thousand artists. 
American artists, he says, are so firmly entrenched in public 
estimation that they are not suffering from the increasing 
immigration since the war of European artists who are in 
search of the economic support which is lacking at home. 


‘ 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH ANCIENT RO- 
MAN CHURCHES. By Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston and New 
York.” Price; $7.50. 


FTER a half century of most concentrated research 
DAI among the archeological treasures of Rome, Pro- 
fessor Lanciani stands fully qualified to write author- 
itatively of ancient Roman churches, the subject of his 
latest volume on the Eternal City. The study of Roman 
churches, considered from almost any angle, is a difficult 
one owing to the vast amount of material at hand. Even 
at the present time there are as many edifices of worship 
in the Italian capital as there are days in the year. There- 
fore Professor Lanciani has wisely kept his present inves- 
tigations within strictly defined limits. 

The volume is composed of stx chapters. The first deals 
with the fate of pagan temples and of their artistic treas- 
ures after the promulgation of the Edict of Milan in A. D. 
313; the second and third with the basilicas raised by 
Constantine over the graves of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul; the fourth and fifth with the Church of the Saviour 
at the Lateran and its appendage, the Hierusalem; the 
sixth with the minor Constantinian basilicas of Saint Agnes 
and Saint Lawrence. The vast storehouse of notes made 
during Professor Lanciani’s long labors in this field is the 
basis of these observations on ancient matters and so the 
volume preserves a fresh and personal viewpoint which 
commends it to a larger circle of readers than might be the 
case were the facts delivered statistically and without 
enthusiasm. The volume is handsomely printed and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


THE PLEASURES OF ARCHITECTURES 37 
C. and A. Williams-Elhis. Houghton-Mifflin 
Companv, Boston and New York. Price, $3.50. 


T 1s sTILL the fashion to take a crack at the Victorian 

era. Few, indeed, are the products of that distressing 

time which have not come in for scathing criticism until 
it seems as if the subject must be well-nigh exhausted. And 
it is probable that no book or treatise which confined itself 
to destructive criticism of that age would find a large 
audience. 

When, however, the faults of our immediate ancestors 
are as wittily pointed out as in this book the rehearsal of 
their shortcomings becomes pleasurable reading. And the 
authors have that to say about Ruskin which makes it a 
matter of regret that the sturdy defender of the “‘natural”’ 
in art is unable to unloose his thunder in reply. Ruskin 
would not like the authors of this book. They are too 
civilized. But they are much more of our age than he and 
bring a saner message. 

For only a small portion of the volume is devoted to 
the Victorians. The ground once cleared the authors erect 
a study of modern architecture in England, tracing its 
foundations and its present trend. And although written 
of England the book is quite as applicable to America. 
Our interest in architecture is growing and for the lay 
reader as well as for the architect this book will prove an 
informative and entertaining guide. 
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SMALL FAMILY HOUSES. By R. Randal 
Phillips. “Country Life,’ Ltd., London. Price, 


$3.75. 


TIMELY volume on small scale housing comes from 
4 the pen of R. Randal Phillips, editor of Homes and 
Gardens. Not only in England but throughout the 
world the tendency toward smaller and simpler living 
quarters is one of the marked results of the changed 
economic conditions brought about by the Great War. 
While the present volume presents the problem of the 
small family house in terms that are best understood by 
British homemakers, there are hints and practical sugges- 
tions for anyone embarking on so Important an enterprise. 
The small house is taken up by Mr. Phillips in a 
variety of lights, with particular reference to the practical 
requirements of cost and materials. Some three dozen 
houses located in various parts of England and Wales have 
been chosen for discussion and analysis, and have been put 
in stx classes according to estimated building costs. The 
first class includes dwellings estimated to cost from £1,000 
to £1,250, and the most expensive run up to £3,000. This 
volume is profusely illustrated with exterior and interior 
views, touching upon such items as mantels, kitchen fur- 
nishings, garden layouts, etc., as well as the more archi- 
tectural considerations of mass and general style of design. 
The houses chosen for examination range from the thatched 
roof type to the half-timbered, from the modern concrete 
and plastered structure to the older brick and stone man- 
sions. Simplicity and good taste mark these examples of 
modern British architecture, and the volume should serve 
as a most useful guide to prospective builders. 


THE MANORS AND HISTORIC HOMES OF 
THE HUDSON VALLEY. By Harold Donald- 
son Eberlein. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. Price, $10. 


istoRY which concerns itself only with great names, 
iF! wars and politics is often a cold subject, but when 

the record concerns houses which we pass along the 
road and those who built them it at once becomes alive. 
With their homes before you the patroons and governors of 
early New York seem no longer shades who did various 
things on certain dates for the sole purpose, apparently, of 
making life harder for the schoolboy. And so this book, 
which is primarily a history of New York State before and 
during the Revolution, is a fascinating story whose char- 
acters are as real as the houses they left behind. 

It is far from being all history, however. Mr. Eberlein 
has too great an interest in architecture to permit that. 
These were simple houses, however, of which he writes, 
and the numerous illustrations are adequate to furnish the 
greater part of the architectural criticism. And where the 
original house has been disfigured by Victorian “improve- 
ments” Mr. Eberlein wastes no time and no words in dis- 
posing of them and in recreating the house in its pristine 
form. “Silly gables burst forth above, where gables. did 
not belong and could do no real good. Sillier barge-boards, 
fretted with jig-saw contortions and begotten of a besotted 
imagination. .. .” etn S 

It is an intimate history. Schuyler, Livingston and 
Fulton become persons at whose doors we might well 
knock and the valley of the ‘Great River” is again a suc- 
cession of hospitable homes inviting us to share their great 
tradition. 
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BRIDGMAN’S LIFE DRAWING. By George 
B. Bridgman. Edward C. Bridgman, Pelbam, 
New York. Price, $5.50. 


HE NAME of Bridgman has become synonymous with 

instruction in drawing. During the more than twenty 

years in which he has taught and lectured his mflu- 
ence upon the art students of almost a generation has 
probably been greater than that of any other one man. It 
is not his claim that he makes artists; he teaches persons 
to draw. Having given them the fundamental tools of 
their art neither he nor any other can do more. 

It is not, therefore, as instruction in art that this book 
is offered, but one must be able to put down his vision 
before that viston can be seen. A mastery of drawing is 
essential whether one aspires toward the sacred walls of 
the Academy or not. Neither is this book an exercise in 
“drawing made easy.” This most difficult craft is pre- 
sented simply and with such complete instruction that its 
principles are readily grasped; methods of working are 
suggested which can not fail to aid the student; as far as 
the teacher can go in helping his pupils Mr. Bridgman has 
gone. 


ENGLISH DECORATION AND FURNI- 
TURE. Earty RENAISSANCE, 1500-1650. By 
M. Jourdain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
Works, Price, p25. 


ouR voLuMES, The Library of Decorative Art, of which 

this is the first, form an analytical and historical sur- 

vey of English decoration and furniture from 1500 to 
1820. The first and last of the series have been written by 
Miss Jourdain; the second and third by Francis Lengyon. 
In this present volume, dealing with the sixteenth and 
first half of the seventeenth centuries, the chapters which 
will most appeal to readers are those concerned with deco- 
ration. The author’s task has been more difficult in this 
book than in the others of the series, for tt was Incumbent 
upon her to trace the development of decoration and furni- 
ture up to the time of which she treats as well as to discuss 
that particular period. She has succeeded in doing that 
briefly and well. Especially she has called attention to the 
various foreign influences upon English styles both before 
and after the sixteenth century, showing not only the 
results of these importations but the reasons for their 
popularity as well. 

The chapters devoted to woodwork, carving, decorative 
painting and coloring and glazing contain much informa- 
tion which has hitherto been so widely scattered as to make 
a complete study of these branches of the decorative arts 
extremely difficult. And to a collocation of factual mate- 
rial which must have entailed a vast amount of scholarly 
research Miss Jourdain has added much valuable observa- 
tion of her own. The more than four hundred illustrations 
are in themselves a compendium of English decoration of 
the period. 


‘BOOKS ‘REGEIVED 


Historic Watt-Papers. By Nancy McClelland. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. Price, $25. (To be 
reviewed. ) 


SPANISH GARDENS AND Patios. By Mildred Stapley Byne 
and Arthur Byne. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 


phia. Price, $15. (To be reviewed.) 
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F THERE is anything more delightful than to wander 
leisurely along the crooked streets and among the 
musty shops of Paris, it is to return from such a stroll 
with a real ‘“‘find,’’ as the Empire clock illustrated here. 
It was discovered in the Quai Voltaire by an acquisitive 
American, and now gaily ticks away among charming sur- 


roundings at the McMillen Studio. It enjoys the close 
companionship of a beautiful Directoire candelabrum, 
recently brought from Versailles, and together with many 
other choice gleanings from the old world, they do their 
bit toward making this Studio a place to linger. 


N INTERESTING contrast to the French time-piece is 
this excellent reproduction of an early American 
clock. It is made of wood finished in antique ivory, 

and in the face of it is set a quaint and colorful old print. 
On top the little Staffordshire figure is serenely sure of Its 
charm and worth. This clock can be had in any finish, but 
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no two are alike, as the prints and Staffordshire figures are 
from limited collections and can not be duplicated. It 
stands seven and a half mches high, by five and a half 
wide, and will strike a perfect note in any early American 
interior. It is exhibited by Jane White Lonsdale, whose 
collections of this period are well known and unusual. 


O RARE and valued are Apostle spoons, so permeated 

with age and tradition, that to collectors and con- 

noisseurs It Is an event when a stray one is found. 
Those illustrated here are made of satiny olive wood, the 
handles surmounted by silver figures of the Apostles, 
fragile symbols of an intensely religious era which have 
survived since the early fifteenth century. Occasionally, 
upon the death of a collector, a few of them are released, 
and thus were the three examples illustrated acquired by 
the Clovelley Gallery. In 1923 there died in New York the 
mysterious Russian portrait painter, Princess Vilma Lowff- 
Parlaghy, who left behind an amazing assortment of art 
treasures, gathered from all over the world. Some of them 
are now in the possession of the Clovelley Gallery, including 
a canopied bed of Marie Antoinette’s, in which the painter- 
princess died. 


HE GALLERY of Mary Coleman has on exhibition an 

unusually varied collection of paintings, sculpture 

and old furniture, with a uniform and definite note of 
excellence running through all the examples. Of great 
interest is an example of the work of Bryant Baker, an 
article on whom appeared in INTERNATIONAL STUDIO In 
1917. Mr. Baker, who is first medalist of the Royal 
Academy, and who has done busts of King Edward VII, 
Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George, Chief Justices White and 
Taft, and other notables, is represented by a number of his 
small bronzes, one of which, the “Son of Pan,” is repro- 
duced here, standing upon one of a pair of exceptional 
cabinets of the Louis XIII period. This gallery is further 
enriched by a group of drawings of Milton Bancroft’s. 
Bancroft will be remembered for his superb panels in the 
Court of Seasons at the San Francisco Exposition, and 
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when he sallied forth to war he returned with what have 
been recognized as the finest drawings of the American 
sector. They have not been exhibited before, save at the 
Corcoran Gallery, shortly after the armistice, and they 
range from brilliant studies of war scenes to charming 
delineations of France in quieter mood. Another medalist 
of the Royal Academy, John Young Hunter, called by 
Sargent “one of the best English artists of the day,” is 
represented by his portraiture and landscapes of the far 


“THE SON OF PAN’ 


BY BRYANT BAKER 


west. As a final touch, old furniture, chiefly eighteenth- 
century English, lends to this gallery, in addition to true 
elegance and charm, a livable quality difficult to surpass. 


A TAPIssERIE Ajourée, or Transparent Tapestry, a 
French innovation, is just being introduced in 
America, and aside from its beauty is mteresting as 

a distinctly new idea in weaving. The motif, showing the 
same on each side, is woven as in the Aubusson stitch on 
parallel flax threads or warps which are left unwoven 
according to the design to give the transparency, in a har- 
montous blending of wool, silk, silver and gold which give 
transparent tapestry the infinite richness of color and 
design of the old tapestries. It was first made shortly after 
the armistice and has since then attracted general atten- 
tion and much favorable criticism and received an honor- 
able mention at the Lyons Fair, in 1923, and an “Hors- 
Concours” at the French Exposition in New York in 1924 
where it was exhibited. Many of the tapestries follow the 
old masters in design and color but the piece illustrated is 
a conception of a young artist. Placed against light the 
lordly peacock reigns, apparently in a real out-of-doors 
garden. The charm of these new transparent tapestries, 
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shown by J. R. Herter and Company, is that their trans- 
parency makes it possible to use them as window and bed 
valances, curtains and portiéres, as well as wall hangings, 
and the extreme lightness of weight adds to their adapta- 
bility. 


tions of ceramics have lured the painter away from 
his canvas, and such is the story of Carl Walters. He 
was a painter for quite a span of time before he began to 
delve into the mysteries of flame and clay. At Woodstock, 


Ons It seems, the possibilities and fascina- 


New York, he has his own kiln and burns fagots, because 
they give the longest and most intense heat. IIustrated ts 
a striking piece of his recent work, done in the Egyptian 
blue glaze, and exhibited at the Little Gallery. The size 
of the head is twelve by nine inches. 
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HE WORLD of art does not generally know that, when 

the artists of Japan were inventing the color print in 

the eighteenth century and bringing it to a state of 
such exquisite perfection that it was later to become the 
inspiration of painters and the passion of collectors, all the 
technical niceties of their art had already been discovered 
by the Chinese and that a century before the Japanese 
turned their attention to them the Celestial Empire was 
producing woodblocks in color that are immortal master- 
pieces. Connoisseurs do not know, because these ancient 
Chinese prints are almost the rarest things in the world. 
They were not prized by the Chinese themselves, who 
regarded them as an unworthy reflex of the art of painting, 
and as a consequence they perished as being of no value, 
whereas in Japan they became, as It were, a cult of the 
people, an expression of the nation itself. China refused to 
see in the woodcut an artist’s medium, and this made 
impossible a creative outburst such as occurred in Japan. 
However, from the early years of the seventeenth century 
some remarkable examples have survived, poems in the 
shape of flower studies that express the elusive souls of 
their subjects. Guy Eglington has written about them for 
the January number, and several have been reproduced. 
Two, in color, are sure to be treasured by the lover of 
Chinese art. 


THE JANUARY INTERNATIONAL StTupDIO will in fact be 
largely a Chinese number, because there will be several 
articles devoted to different phases of the art of the Celes- 
tial Empire. 


At NINGpo, in a street back of the post-office, are the 
shops of the woodcarvers. Clever little images are dis- 
played at the windows, and inside, at benches covered with 
chisels of all sorts, the artist-craftsmen work all day long. 
The product of their toil is truly an “art of the people,” 
for it goes into the humbler homes of China and has to do 
with the every-day life of the citizens. A collection of 
Ningpo carvings comes very near to describing the whole 
economic life of that part of the nation. For instance, a 
plowman at work driving his temperamental donkey, a 
native turning a winnowing box, another grinding rice, a 
woman at her table embroidering, a man operating a rice 
pounder which is precisely a see-saw, a coolie pulling a 
jinricksha, a man in a boat fishing with cormorants that 
dive into the water and bring back their prey—everything 
done with plastic accuracy and inimitable expression. A 
collection of photographs of these figures, with explanatory 
text, will afford much amusement to readers. 


Tue Toms figures of the Chinese correspond to the 
ushabti that acted as servants to the Egyptian dead or to 
the Tanagra figurines found in Greek graves. The Chinese 
figures, however, are the merriest and most human of them 
all and, with the exception of a definite company of 
mourners, seemed to ignore the grief that is associated with 
the tomb. The reason for this was that the Chinese 
believed that the soul remained in the tomb with the body 
and hence had to be entertained, served and protected just 
as the physical man was in life. To this end there were gay 
musicians, charming ladies of the harem, a staff of servants 
and a soldier guard, all modeled in clay and placed around 
the dead. Sometimes the images were made of straw, wood, 
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paper, or even copper, but the clay figures were the most 
common. The origin of the use of tomb figures goes back 
to barbarous times when living men, women and animals 
were Immolated at the funerals of the great of the earth. 
As humanitarian principles took possession of Chinese 
ideals, particularly under the influence of Confucius, these 
little effigies began to take the place of the living. Helen 
Comstock will write on this phase of Chinese art in the 
January number. 


To THE OCCIDENTAL mind, a dragon is a horrible mon- 
ster, a fierce and terrible enemy of mankind. Perseus, 
Jason and St. George all won their D. S. O.’s by fighting 
with it and slaying it, and St. John had quite a Jot to say, 
inferentially, about its wickedness in the Rook of Revela- 
tion. For this reason it is difficult to appreciate the Cragon’s 
universal appearance in Chinese art, and our first reaction 
is to wonder how that nation ever could admire so wicked 
an object. When we find, however, that the dragon is a 
symbol of great good in China and that It is just as nice in 
its attributes as a winged angel is with us, we are set right 
in the matter. Mr. and Mrs. G. Glen Gould have written 
about the Chinese dragon in the January number. 


“RESTRAINT and plan are the rarest qualities to be 
observed in the average art collection,” says William B. 
M’Cormick in the January number. “Given money 
enough, the collector may generally be counted on to buy 
and buy and buy until he finds his walls, cabinets and floors 
hung and crowded with pictures, furniture and groups of 
art objects whose schematic idea is so faulty and incon- 
gruous as to make him realize that instead of creating a 
good collection he has been making a succession of horrible 
mistakes. Rare indeed is the private collection presenting 
so complete and perfect an antithesis to this, particularly 
in the elements of restraint and plan, as the little group of 
paintings assembled by Otto Kahn of New York in two 
rooms of his Fifth avenue town house.” Then the reader 
is taken by Mr. M’Cormick on an intimate tour of the 
Kahn collection, the masterpieces of which are presented 
by means of reproductions. This is another of INTERNA- 
TIONAL STupi0’s series of articles on American art collec- 
tions. 


THERE is too much isolation in the art of California. 
Many worthy painters are producing there each year pic- 
tures that, if known to the East, would make national 
reputations for their creators. California knows them and 
loves them, and it is the misfortune of the rest of the 
country that knowledge of them is circumscribed. INTER- 
NATIONAL Stupi0 is doing its best to remedy this by intro- 
ducing from time to time California artists to the whole 
nation. In January there will be an article by Rose Y. S. 
Berry on the work of Guy Rose, who stands in the first 
rank on the coast. A color plate of ““Rocks and Sea” will 
be among the reproductions. 


THE painting of the “ Madonna and Child,” reproduced 


on the cover of this number, appears by courtesy of the 
Klienberger Galleries. 
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he Genre Designs 


of an Old French 
Needlepoint 


"are reproduced in this 


‘Tapestry Covering 


“7 NTERWOVEN with homely humor and 
acute observation, replete with popular anec- 
dote from edge to edge, the genre tapestries 
of the 17th and 18th centuries have a variety 
we of interest that makes them unique not only 
among tapestries but among all decorative textiles. 


This fine modern tapestry recreates the same abundant 
and interesting forms which patterned a superb antique 
French museum piece. The original was done not on a 
tapestry loom, but in the still older fashion of needlepoint. 
The modern replica shows the tiny, charming figures of the 
original, mountebanks of old French countrysides with 
their dancing bear and fortune-telling bird. Flying insects, 
peacocks in pursuit, richly filling every space, are all 
framed and held into the composition by a winding ribbon 
suggestive of a Chinese cloud-band. 


Like the original, it records in soft wools and reds and 
yellows of primitive freshness the rise of democratic taste. 
Far from mediaeval themes of chivalry, from the sump- 
tuous classicism of the Renaissance, it faithfully follows 
the example of the peasant scenes later popularized by 
Teniers and Goya. 

While this tapestry contains all the merits and charm of the 
original, modern developments in textile weaving have made it 
quite available for today’s interiors. Other tapestries represent- 
ing the genre traditions of France, of Flanders, and of Spain 
are in the Schumacher collection, while the whole range of 
tapestries, reproducing the best of the great periods, is unusually 
comprehensive. 

Schumacher fabrics may be seen by arrangement with your 
dealer or decorator. He will also arrange the purchase for you. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufac- 
turers, Distributors to the trade only of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 
60 West 4oth Street, New York. Offices also 
in Boston, and Chicago, and Philadelphia. 


Like its original, this tapestry, a reproduction ot 
an antique French needlepoint, ws filled 
with animated vignettes 
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OARTIER for GHRIOTMAS 


NDIVIDUALITY in Gifts which are both useful Cartier’s designers are ac- 


Christmas gifts is SANG beautiful may ie found customed to create not only 
a most desirable the most princely of gifts 


attribute; the gift ina greatvartely of unusual but are also mmterested in 
that is unusual designs putting their inventiveness 
and also in excel- to work on subjects seem- 
lent taste will be treasured by the one ingly slight, such as a bridge pencil whose square- 
who gives and the one who receives, re- cut sides carry the information which is generally 
found on a score pad, or a fountain pen which 
has a calendar around the top. These applica- 
tions of the principles of efficiency result in 


maining for the one a satisfying 
memory and becoming for the other 
an indispensable adjunct to comfort. 


\ 


NU 


ABOVE: GOLD ENGINE-TURNED CHECK- 
BOOK COVER 

LEFT: GOLD AND ENAMEL CALENDAR 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


ABOVE: GOLD ROLLING BRACELET 
LEFT: GOLD AND ENAMEL BRIDGE 
PENCIL 


true luxury, whose essence is not so much in 
the costly and precious as in the ingenious 
~~ combination of conveniences. 


The search for that rare gift which satisfies 
the rigorous standards of good taste may well 
end at Cartier’s where there are to be found 
many charming gifts In special departments de- Many varied and inexpensive designs are sug- 
voted to jewelry, silver, leather and stationery. gested by Cartier for delightful Christmas gifts. 
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WHITE AND GOLD ENAMEL AND JADE INK AND PEN STAND 


International Studio Advertiser 
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HIS year, you can buy for your family one of 
the richest gifts a home can hold — the love 
and understanding of music. 

Happy musical evenings arrange themselves 
when there is an Ampico in the family. Press a 
button and as if by magic the piano in your living- 
room becomes the instrument of Levitzki, of 
Rachmaninoff, of Rosenthal. It is 


By permission Taber-Prang Art Co, 


VYEONUURS JOINS INR Ivan MEME NY 


The Ampico is found exclusively in fine pianos. It 
is built as an integral part of the following makes, 
which have been known for generations as instru- 
ments of quality: Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, 
Knabe, Fischer, Haines Bros., Marshall & Wendell, 
Franklin, and in Canada the Willis also. Note 
that Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, and Knabe are 
three of the four great pianos in 


their playing that you hear. What- 
ever music you want is yours to 
command — symphonies, sonatas, 
ballads, popular songs— even the 
latest dance music. 


A gift that can make your 
children gifted 


When your children begin to ask 
for good music, when they choose 
compositions by Schubert and 
Chopin as unaffectedly as they re- 
quest the story of Robin Hood or 
Cinderella—then you will feel 
that your Ampico has indeed 
proved a gift beyond price. For it 
will have given your children a 
feeling for the best music, and a 
love of it that will enrich their 
whole lives. 


The Ampico brings hundreds 
of famous Artists to you. 


Among them are: 


GEORGE COPELAND 
ERNO DOHNANYI 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 

ALFRED MIROVITCH 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
—E, ROBERT SCHMITZ 
FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


general use on the American con- 
cert stage. 

The silent or player piano that 
you now own will entitle you to 
an allowance on the purchase of 
an Ampico. 

This exchange privilege and con- 
venient terms of payment place the 
Ampico within your immediate 
reach—this Christmas. Foot power 
models $795. Electric power models 
$985 to $5000. With freight added. 
Uprights and grands. 


Hear the Ampico today 


Hear the Ampico at a store where 
any of the pianos listed above are 
sold or write us for a booklet de- 
scriptive of the Ampico, its artists 
and its music. 


fiero NEVER DREAMED MONEY COULD BUY 


THE AMPICO COMPAN®Y: 437 FIFTH 


7 NUD U NSN TUN EN ET VEDIO. 
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éslablished 1846 


PAINTINGS 
ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 


14 East 572 Street 
NEW YORK 


PARIS ~LONDON | 
17 Place Vendome 15 Old Bond Street 
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HOUBIGANT, Inc., New York, 16 West Forty-ninth Street; Montreal, 46 St. Alexander Street 
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TWO WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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- The ROSENBACH COMPANY 


“Compassionate Children” 


Pamted by J. Ward. Engraved by W. Ward 


OED ENGLISH MEZZOTINTS 
and SPORTING PRINTS 


Old and Modern 
ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS 


RARE BOOKS - ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
OBJECTS OF ART 


1320 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


273 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK oo 
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.HARRIS & SONS 


i 44 to 52 NEW OXFORD STREET 
| LONDON, W. C. 1 


| VALUATIONS ROG Sa eet INVENTORIES 


“ARTISONNE, PHONE, LONDON” 


AN OLD WILLIAM AND MARY ROOM CONTAINING EXAMPLES OF GENUINE 


CHIPPENDALE. PURNITT UR. i. 


| OVER 100 ROOMS 


Containing a ‘Unique Collection of Genuine Antique Furniture 
and Works of Art of the 17th and 18th Centuries”’ 
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BY IRVING R. WIEES, N. A. 


“We are pleased to give tull intormation and 
arrange all details with our clients and with 
our Artist Members for the execution of 

portrait commissions. 


Grand Central Art Galleries 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue ~7 S Newey ore 


Grand Central Terminal, (Taxi Entrance) 
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LENTHIERIC, PARIS 
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B ack to his Paris salon an artist 
WD) in perfumes carried a memory of 
Ghe GIRACLE —~ the greatest achieve 
ment of three artists in stagecratt—~ 
inspired by it he created a new perfume 
cw aperfune summing uf in one 
exquisite odour the splendour and 
mustery, the romance- and haunting 
beauty of the play-PARFUM MIRACLE 
de Lenthéric,Paris. | ~*~ 
And to fittingly grace it be produced for 
Parfum Miracle a new containment of 
obsidian black Elecked with gold in de- 
sign which is individual with each bottle 
LENTHERIC, INC. 


389 Fiffh Avenue Rew York ~ 
Sole Distributors for Lenthéric, 245 Rue St.honore, Paris. 
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P JACKSON HIGGS 


ELEVEN EAST FIFTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK 


RARE EXAMPLES FOR MUSEUMS AND COLLECTORS 
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JOSE DE RIBERA ‘ 

(called Lo Spagnoletto) 
1588-1656 


THIS MASTER is represented by examples in nearly all of the national 
museums of Europe but few excel in quality of execution this masterpiece. 
Portraits by Ribera are exceedingly scarce. This “Portrait of An Unknown 
Scholar” is a superb work for the collector, or if viewed purely for its artistic 
quality, few finer portraits—if any—better suited for an important Spanish 
or Italian room are to be found in the market. The coloring of the painting is 
not as dark as reproduced above, being a harmony of white, black and browns 
of great depth and richness. 


Size over the carved wood Spanish frame of old gold and polychrome is 4114 x 52 inches { 


PAINTINGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, CHINESE PORCELAINS, JADES, ROCK CRYSTALS, BRONZES 
AND PAINTINGS, SMALL SCULPTURES IN MARBLE AND BRONZE, TAPESTRIES, HANGINGS, RARE 
ORIENTAL RUGS, PERSIAN POTTERIES, MINIATURES AND OTHER INTERESTING EXAMPLES 
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Bookends and 
Small Bronzes 


Fountains 


Memorials from 
the Studios of 
Famous American 
Sculptors 


Sun Dial by Paul Manship 


Paintings and 

Drawings, 

Watercolors 
by 

Famous 

American 

Painters 


CIE, 


Ferargil and 
Hunt Diederich 
Lamps, Consoles 


and Tables in 


Iron and Bronze 


Aquariums 
Grilles and 
Gateways, 
Radiator Covers 
and Fire Screens 
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i a Dealers in American Paintings 
and Sculpture 
FROMKES EXHIBITION 
| During December 
| HASSAM WALKER 
| METCALF FECHIN 
| DEWING GASPARD 
| BRUSH GARBER 
| CRANE WEIR 
RITSCHEL WY NT 
wi uae e a\s DEARTH INNESS 
me \e 1. med! | MURPHY HENRI 
+ F re a THAYER FROMKES 
, a ; 5 MELCHERS TWACHTMAN 
:¥ | \ s a \ “Mulch Gallery Art Notes” sent upon request 
“Jacinta and Her Familv”’ by MAURICE er 108 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
————————————————— oo eee = = >] 


PAINTINGS - AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 


WE OFFER EXPERT SERVICE IN OBTAIN- 
ING. THE PAINTINGS YOU PERSONS 
DESIRE. YOUR=WISHESSEXPESSED SE iia 
BY MAIL OR IN PERSON WILL RECEIVE OUR 
CONSCIENTIOUS ATTENTION 


45 WEST 44! STREET -~ NEW YoRss 
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An Extraordinary Example of 


BAN eye @: ERUNIE.S beraukels 


Very remarkable black ground 
beaker-shaped Vase, decorated | 
with hawthorn flowers in white, 


with aubergine stems, green foli- 
age, and yellow birds with green 
wings. 


23 inches high 
Kang Hsi Period, 1662-1722 | 


ero | 


FarishWatson & Coie. 


44. Fast 57% Street 
ew York, 


Old Chinese Porcelains and Sculptures, Archaic 
Chinese Bronzes and Jade, Rare Persian Faience 


PAINTINGS 


WENN ALUE 


AND DISTINCTION 


by 


Great Masters 


mh | 
| 
PORTRAIT OF MISS BURGESS by JOHN HOPPNER 
A. L-NIEROES ON 
4 ST. ALBAN’S PLACE (One minute from Piccadilly Circus) LONDON, S.W.1_ |] 
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GOLDSCHMIDT GALLERIES 


LONE. 


ANCIENT PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 


WORKS OF ART 


“EE 


i 


ITALIAN XV CENTURY by LUCA p1 TOMME 


Size 59 x 70 inches 


| 673 FIFTH AVENUE { Entrance in 53d Street } NEW YORK Gini 


Kaiserstrasse 15 Victoriastrasse 35 


| FRANKFORT O. MAIN BERLIN 


730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


GIFTS 


There is an implication that is 
unmistakable in the gift of an 
antique of real worth and 
honorable scars. 


It is the salute Royal of the 
elect, the essence of gracious- 
ness. 


Henry Symons & Co., Inc. 
LONDON 


Antique Furniture 
Objets d’Art 


East Oak Street, Chicago 
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ina single 5S 
he promise of its 


y On Vequest, 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, applied for © 


NTERNATIONATI S) i DO DhiC EM BER Oras 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN and 
FOREIGN MASTERS 


BARBIZON PAINTINGS 
ENGLISH PORTRAITS 


6,4 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 


(Opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral) 


ANCIENT & MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS OF THE 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 7 
BARBIZON AND SELECTED AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
BRONZES BY PAUL MANSHIP 


eAt the GALLERIES OF 


SCOTT t& FOMW EES 


667 FIFTH AVENUE between 52d and 53d streets NEW YORK CITY 


UL 
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INCORPORATED 


| 73O FIFTH AVE 
| NEW YORK.NY. 


Established Over Half Century 


Furs for the Holidays 


Useful Gifts of Practical Utility 
Are Always Appreciated 


BAILH SET colored stripe and 


monogram. Ab- 
sorbent, durable towels; soft, Austrian 
chenille mat. Blue, rose, green, gold, 
Javender, all white. Price, two towels, 
two face cloths, one bath mat, $19.75. 


Six towels, six cloths, one mat 
(including monograms and delivery) $37.50 


Our Assortment Includes Everything Fashionable in 


Coats, Wraps, Scarfs and Mufts__ || 


Comparison of price, quality and workmanship invited 


G%*D 


Particular Attention Is Called to Our Furs for Men 


Fur and Fur Lined Coats 


AD 


C. C. Shayne & Co. 
LAMPS lie av OME) 


ALD ES EVORTES Importers and Manufacturers of 


Strictly Reliable Furs 
DINAN—LICOURT 


25 West 45th Street - New York City 126 West 42d Street - New York 
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| “Peasants in a Field” 


by LU HERMITTE 


NEW YORK: 559 FIFTH AVENUE 


JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


PAINTINGS 


ANCIENT 


and 


MODERN 


@) 


PARIS: 28 PLACE VENDOME 


TAPPEN and PIERSON | 


Produce the Characteristic Clothes 
of a Gentleman 


hela 


weer 
bed 


542-544 FIFTH AVENUE 


Corner Forty-Fifth Street 


NEW YORK 


“ 


\] 
| 
| 
1] 


= = =—— — = Ay 
LONDON =. 680 FIFTH AVENUE GEES ae 
SHANGHAI aS PEKING 
OSAKA NEW YORK KIOTO 
CHINESE POTTERY FIGURE OF LADY 
IN THREE COLOR GLAZE | 
Height 15 inches ¢ | 


Works of Fine Arts from Asia a 
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“What is 


more 
decorative 
than a 
beautiful 
tapestry 
panel? 


..Cushion tops, 
piano and table 
scarfs, window and 
bed valances, cur- 
tains and portieres 
cf tapestry and 
transparent tapes- 
tries (a French in- 
novation). 


Reproduction of antique wall panels and furniture 
coverings (all our tapestries made in any size, shape or 
color desired). Exclusive Aubusson tapestry bags. 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers 
of Hand-Woven Tapestries 


441 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK Crry 


Experienced in the Psvchology and Art of 


PORTRAITURE 


139 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


== | 
HeKeekel & Kaakel 4 


Kecommend 
Christmas Shopping 


A Fecage 


this book 


We have put many 
gifts for men into a 
book, beautifully and 
accurately pictured 

in color. One has 
implicit confidence 

in these gift-sugges- 
tions,since they touch 

only on men’s hab- 
erdashery of themost 

of exclusive and correct 
% sort. We cordially 
invite you to apply 
for this Christmas 
book. It will surely 
solve the problem of 
themasculine chapter 
ofyour Christmas list. 


Mufflers of Silk or Wool— 
$6.50 to $30. 
Embroidery additional, 


Neckwear, hosiery, 
mufflers of silk or 
wool,dressing gowns 
andmanyotherthings 
for a man—on all of 
which Kaskel & 
Kaskel have special- 
ized for over fifty- 
seven years. 


The ideal way to 
make a selection is to 
visit either our New 
YorkorChicago store 
but if this is impos- 
sible, we shall be 
pleased to send you 
this book, if you will 
send us your name 
and address. 


Established 1867 


NEW YORK: 
567 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 


CHICAGO: 
304 Michigan Ave. South 


Palm Beach French Lick 


Dressing Gowns 
$25 to $175 
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<A (hristmas Gift from INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


We Will Send You Your Choice of 
THESE BOOKS FREE 


NTERNATIONAL STUDIO would 
] like to make a contribution to 
the art library of each of its 
readers. So we have chosen 
Christmas time to offer you these 
attractive art books, and will be 
most happy to send you any one 
of them. 


James McNeill Whistler 


An interpretation and appreciation of 
the work of this American master edited 
by Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, and illus- 
trated with 64 beautiful reproductions 
of Whistler’s work. 


Christ in Art 


An interesting study of the different 
conceptions of Jesus by great artists of 
all time. The illustrations make the 
book a particularly timely one for the 
Christmas season. 


John Singer Sargent 


The life and work of America’s foremost 
portrait painter, by Nathaniel Pousette- 
Dart. The book has 64 illustrations on 
coated paper, and has the highest 
quality binding and printing. 


Winslow Homer 


A book of value to ory one interested 
in American art. The reproductions 
illustrate the varied characteristics of 
the work of this great artist. 


If You Will Send a Friend a Year of 


Could you, in a whole day’s shopping, 


DPN RS OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 

is a subtle compliment to a friend 

as well as a most appreciated and last- 

ing remembrance. It is a magazine 

the cultured person should read as surely as he reads 
the literary reviews. It appeals as much to the lay 
reader of taste and intelligence as to the patron, the 
collector or the connoisseur of art. 


find another six dollars’ worth that 

would bring your friend so much of 

beauty? Besides, there is our gift to 
you of one of these interesting books for each subscrip- 
tion you send. 


We will welcome your own subscription, but can not send you a 
hook for it, as INTERNATIONAL STuDIOdoes not give premiums. 
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| We will send a beautiful Christ- 
| mas card, done most artistically in 
| colors, telling your friend of your 
gift — If you wish to make more 
than one gift subscription, send 
| the names and addresses on a sep- 
arate sheet. We will send you a 
| book for each one. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
49 WEST 45TH STREET, NEw York, N. Y. 
| 


Send INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for one year to 
NAME’ of your friend... cena ee tee eee 


ADDRESS: 3.0 
T enclose $6. 


(Canada, $1 extra a year; Foreign, $1.50 extra a year.) 


SEND ME (Gmnsert name of book from above list)). ......... mie co ene 
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This assembly of furniture offers innumerable suggestions for 


SOR LILY 


New York City 


decorative projects, inspection of which will solve your dec- 


oration problems. Our experts are at your service. 


A:H:NOTMAN & COMPANY 
Manufacturers €& Importers 


121-124 West Twenty-seventh Street 
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EDWARDS & SONS, Lid. 


Late boy 


VISITORS TO 
LONDON 


are invited to 
inspect our won- 
derful collection 
of Queen Anne 
Furniture and 
Old Waterford 
Glass 


Be Seah 


(OF REGENT. SIREET ) 


ait 161 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


eANTIQUES 


A very fine Queen 


Anne Cabinet in 


walnut with pull- 


out writing slide. 


Height 7 ft. 3 in. 
Width 3 ft. 
Extreme depth 
1 ft. 7 in. 


DECEMBER I924 INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


THE FINE ARTS MCMILLEN. INC. 


See DPA ND NEW 


Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, 1634-1699 


Livable, fine, and authentic examples bv 


Constable, J. B. Crome, Masquerier, Angelica Kaufman, Dupré, 
Lhermitte, Lerolle, Bail,John Lewis Brown, Roslin, Daingerfield, 
Bruce Crane, Ernest Lawson, Bogert, Connoyer, Walter Gay, 
Arthur Hoebcr, Clays, Veerburgh of Leyden, and many others. 


Portraits and landscapes by John Young-Hunter; sculpture by 
Bryant Baker; drawings of France by Milton Bancroft. 


FINE OLD FURNITURE AND REPRODUCTIONS 


THE COMPLETE FURNISHING OF HOMES An 18th Century idea revived. Every article 
in the house, arranged in Its proper place, is for 
MARY COLEMAN sale. New shipments monthly. For decorators 
INCORPORATED or laymen. Inspection invited. 
142 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET - NEW YORK 
Circle 9588 Send for Brochure {48 EAST Saye post - NEW YORK 
UL 
Mens Che Ehrich Galleries 
Real Bronze 
Replicas 
PAINTINGS BY 
707 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 
AT 55TH STREET 
Roman Lady 
Combination 
ae IMERIO ae be Rob GE 
Beautifully propor- 
tioned desk ornament, 
replica in, bronze, 674" 
I » wi OcKIng e- . . . at 
tachable base to. hold Special Christmas Exhibition 
engraved seal. Patina, 
green with dark brown | 
folds in the drapery. | 
AMERICAN CRAFT WORKERS 
Gold, Silver or Bronze: Greek Siler Bowl, 51 Greek Siler Coins | ANTIQUE FURNITURE POTTERY 
over 50 ronze enaissance edallions exquisitely 3 oread. ITALIAN LINENS VENETIAN CLASS 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION 
: , PEWTER 
| Expert Sculptors’ Foundry Service Perfect Patinas 
. CHRISTMAS CARDS 
OSTERKAMP-MEAD CORPORATION 
| sir FIFTH AVENUE STOR Re rRy, UNUSUAL WRAPPING PAPERS AND GIFTS 
| [= 
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Date From To VIA LINE STEAMER 

Janse) er | idNew YoOrukyeawek Valparaiso. .....2. Haan nee hncerans test ne a ce Cee ee ae ee Paeiites..! x: & ers cee Essequibo 

Jans <2) |UNew Yorks iaa- Paramaribo....... Trindade Acres cee ose oe ee Royal Netherland. . Prin. Fred. Hendri 

Jan. 2 | New Orleans....| Rotterdam........ Fla Vaiiiae ih; inode on oh eect ele eet ne relia are ee ae Holland-America. . ..| Maasdam 

Jans) SsuiNew York... Buenos Aires...... Rro dé Faneironee oe akeyete ae ee ee eee Pan American........... Southern Cross 

Jans VWuliNew York.t2a. Bremen. .tca cis = ee Queenstown asinine baterstaca see tee eineuastepstpy taco ate ascend United States: emai America 

Jan. 3) | New. Yorks 5... Southampton, .:.2... 1 Cherbourg. 4.2 eee tee tie ere eee ee ae Gunard ) 8.)i¢ nes eee Aquitania 

Jan.) 13°) News Vork.e ses Bremen, ictal Ue LyMOULINe yr otis epee ean a tene i mepenere rata ne tien? North German Lloyd..... Columbus 

Janz2 13 || New York os = Rotterdami + Ply mouths ace cee ee ae Holland-America........| New Amsterdam 

Varies es News Yiork ue Ganali Zone )-36 No Plawanadiedcst i ste eterna and tea iceee eeschares eaeee United Frart‘Gose..2eee Pastores 

Jan. 6 | New York Genoa Al gerS ys. ont the i Re eC ne ee Nav. Gen. Italiana....... Duilio 

Jan. 7 | New York PLAVTe Li Nee kee Pliymdutin ec nec arene pores ites: ccna rae ieee French. fuse ee ee Paris 

Jan. 8 | New York laste W gst eer” Londonderry cite nis tee oe taut eee eke hana Pee Gunard 24). = ee Assyria 

Jan. 8 | New York Fiamburg..2.0..- Southamptonj ay cueae ee ee ee United-American........ Deutschland 

Jan= «8 |New Yorks. .c-- Copenhagen. . Christiania 220s. 200.05 hochie kee aetna Scandinavian-American. .. | Hellig Olav 

Jan. 8 New Yorkao5- San Francisco..... FLAVATNE: dak ache eather aa tthe he ae cea Dollar... 2c. ck eee President Adams 

Jan. 8 | New*Yorks... «=| Valparaiso. - 24... -- la Van’ 25.0 foc, is nat sol otro Oe oT Grace: Jc. 3. Soke Santa Teresa 

Jan. 8 | New Yorks .-..: San Francisco.... . Paaya ina oc taro nrene eaeen a ecren eerct era Panama Pacifica.) sara: Kroonland 

Jane “Ol News Yorks stro Lisbon: pote ee WAZOres (051 ty eee citer. Rite ar ere Fabré -3.. acs se ae Madonna 

Jan. 10 | New York. . FSreEmMen deyfawsi Seer nad) LY MLO Udy ast coyerr ane Cine eae cheer Ae eee Unrted/ States. eee George Washington 

Jan. 10 | Providence. Lisbor (3c 2 te el AZorese sacci site rt ei ae Ee eet Fabre... 203.. oc eee eee Madonna 

Jan. 10 | New York. Southamptome. 7 hs CDerDOURE: Sealed aed ates oe eicio ecient ere White Star-i252.0 eee Majestic 

Jan. 10 | New York.. Londoniana sc hee Gherbourgs estes cee ort ee ee ee Atlantic Transport....... Minnewaska 

Jan. £0" |) NewYork? 222... buenos Aires) 455), Rio de Janerrose- ciao eens Sone eee Lamport: & Holts nee Vauban 

Jan. 10 | New York.... Canal Zone. ....-. Plavana oo hae ig ae Megs Deon) kl ee United! Frurt Gorter ee Ulua 

Jans 140) [Houstoni so sees Plavresn.e eee ee Direct o2tk oo oT Ere eee French, *..23. 2)-= lee De La Salle 

Jane tal (New Yorke. see PLe.vrer cae eine Plymmotrt heveryGoe it tone aes) pare ete ek ee ere es French : 0,7 1.425 eens France 

Jan. 15 |New York... .... .| Hamburgs..«- 5... - Southampton sic: eos ee ae Oe ewe United-American........ Cleveland 

Jani 15 | New York. ; 3. -|-Hamburg. 225.-.-- Plymouth eae ge Ce ee ee American\,.92 eee Mongolia 

Jan. 17 | New York.. Valparaiso......'.. allao >: te SA 25 see Oe oe ee er So. American S.S. Co..... Teno 

Jan. 17 | New York. . Buenos Aires...... Rio’ deJanetio! enw, Galera elas eee ee eee Pan American. eee American Legion 

Jan. 17 | New York......]| Bremen.. Plymouth cies seeee icine oes 2 co Dee United States25 eee President Roosevelt 

Jan. 17) New Yorks. ..1 Southampton. . Cherbourg’./,.6. eran ae pee ne nea een ee Cunard... 3... Jee Berengaria 

Jan, 0% New Ly ork). > ann Glasgow, 2.224: 25 Londonderry te3.2 6 oa oo a ete ee Cunard. .4 ee Columbia 

Jatio 7 INew Y Orkcwe recy | Ro ttera@amminn .1.ccst tek ILOULt tte maces ae nae eugene tke un eaewe o eeeen ian eens Holland-America..........| Veendam 

Jan TZ INE Woy OLk, oe ei canal ZoMe. ff 252 || LAA VEIIE occ eee thee eee eee toe en eee United. FrnnitiGean eee Toloa 

Jan. 20 | San Francisco. ..| Valparaiso........ Manzanillo isp: titre issues ato ito sean ee Toyo Kisen Kaisha. ..| Senyo Maru 

Jan. 20 | New York......|San Francisco... .. Nostale Oe at airs. Gis are tat ee eee ee Pacific’ Mail. 32 ase eee Ecuador 

Jans 204) New Yorkin ara oentae eee ee Palering: isis cao sete See ek oe ne ee ‘Trans. Italians eee Dante Allighieri 

Jan. 20 | New York. . Bordeaux..... oe Ah VREO nc cape aysta, atone peda eye eens ahatera tes Aaa hee French’... 3,220 eee Roussillion 

Jan. 20 | New York. . Hambure- eer Cherbourge.% fe adh bp eee oe sak ee ee eee White Star... -2s5 eee Pittsburgh 

Jan. 22 | New York......|San Francisco..... Havana Sc, oe, eee orn a Dollar. Sx. President Garfield 

Jans (22) |New York. ie. | Valparaiso. 264 -.4. be Patho: te ap San are. Arse SPS Aer) Pree Mae. Sie nih s Grace... Jac eee Santa Ana 

Jan. 22 | New York....../\San Francisco... .- Ela wana (04 oe syste aap itunes suck ley cet acl ane aie Panama Pacifics,.eee ee Finland 

Jan. 24 | New York.. Buenos Aires...... Riovde Janeiro? tc... ae eee Oe eee Lamport & Holt. ...... Vestris 

Jan. 24 | New York Gaoawim Aes sae Mia denrar «2572, Frenucidndiee ae Guam tine gene mee Renae ne Lloyd Sabaudo.....:.. Conte Verde 

Jan. 24 | New York Flawre, nwo aennoke e Drréet ants Cit cae els sitere ee Oe ee French. . 4. eee . | La Savoie 

Jan. 24 | New York Canal Zone Havanayic cas Gass ep ee ee United Fruit Co... nace Calamares 

Jan. 28 | New York Bremen 3. ...:/o.0s ene) Queenstowits 2s --ciivenciaiih cicicus nd tees een err United States), 22. ee President Harding 

Jan. 28°|.New York avrenan reat en Plymouth. ca0.c ean ene soar ee eee ee French...) och eee Paris 

Jan. 28 | New York Hamburg... sae Cherboune/22.5eeeatr ea eee ean cay eee Royal Marl. {25.2 Orduna 

Jan. 29 | New York...... Hamburg... 0%... - Plymouth ns 240 oe tae eee eee American...) 225 See Minnekahda 

Jans 20) |News York. sae Valparaiso. .....-- Hav Aitich ari sin os ao cee ee Pacific... oes eee ro 

Jan. 30 | New York...... ‘Lrieste , 5 ee tee Azores Naan es ae ei LES ot Cee ee Cosulich..7.. ae Martha Washington 

ane 93 te, bostome cme eter riestet,= owe ries AZOVES Fo igh eee Tea one ee Cosulich.¢ 30-5 Martha Washington 

Jan. 31 | New York Glasgow......... Londonderry s.c54 =n ee Ee ee eee Cunard :;...0.2 ee ee Cameronia 

Jane as Le leeway OLke rare Seuthamptonose. « «it Cherbouri. 2 Sine nck oa eyecare ee White Star)... 6. eee Majestic 

Jan, 31 |New York: ....: Buenos Aires...... Rio de: Janetrog caisson ee ee ees Pan American: 92.0 tee Pan American 

Jani sr.) New, Yorkeee --- Canal Zone #4007.) MAVanas). See cee oe ae olen ee ee eee United Frurt Comma Pastores 


iE 


TOURS AND CRUISES: 


Jan. 7—The Mediterranean, Egypt and Palestine. S.S. Adriatic. Ar- 

ranged by Thomas Cook & Son. 

Jan. 13—Short West Indies Cruise. S.S. Reliance. 
mond & Whitcomb Co. 

Jan. 14—Around-the-World. S.S. Empress of France. 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 

Jan. 17—The Mediterranean, Egypt and Palestine. 
Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. 
det 20—West Indies. S.S. Montroyal. Arranged by Thomas Cook & 

on. 
Jan. 20—Around-the-World. S.S. California. Arranged by Frank C. 


Clark. 
Jan. 22—West Indies. S.S. Megantic. Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. 
Jan. 22—Caribbean Cruise. S.S. Tuscania. Arranged by Cunard and 
Anchor Steamship Lines. 
Jan. 22—Around-the- World. 


Cook & Son. 


Arranged by Ray- 
Arranged by 
S.S. Lapland. 


S.S. Franconia. Arranged by Thomas 

Jan. 22—South America. Panama Canal, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argen- 
tine, Uruguay and Brazil. Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. 

Jan. 22—West Indies. S.S. Orca. Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. 

Jan. ay rae Mediterranean. S.S. Homeric. Arranged by Thomas Cook 
& Son. 


iS 24—West Indies. S.S. Calamares. 

on. 

Jan. 29—Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe. 
Frank Tourist Company. 

Jan. 31—Mediterranean Cruise. 
Clark. 

Jan. 31—Long West Indies Cruise. 
mond & Whitcomb Co. 

Feb. 4—Mediterranean Cruise. 
America Line. 

Feb. 5—South America. Panama Canal, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentine, 
Uruguay and Brazil. Arranged by Thomas Cook & Son. 

Feb. 5—Mediterranean Cruise. S.S. Samaria. Arranged by Raymond 
& Wheeous Co. 

Feb. 9—Cruise to the Gateway Ports of the Mediterranean. S.S. Em- 
press of Scotland. Arranged by Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd. 
Feb. 17—Egypt and the Mediterranean. S. Mauretania. Arranged 
by Cunard and Anchor Steamship Lines. 
Feb. 24—Caribbean Cruise. S.S. Tuscania. 

Anchor Steamship Lines. 


Arranged by Thomas Cook & 
S.S. Scythia. 
S.S. Laconia. 


Arranged by 
Arranged by Frank C. 
S.S. Reliance. 
S.S. Rotterdam. Arranged by Holland- 


Arranged by Ray- 


Arranged by Cunard and 


‘Literature and information regarding steamship and railway lines, cruises and tour service will be gladly mailed on request 
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Dich M BER 


1924 


50 oe nan ~y 


Granks * Cnise de Lure, a EF 
a "Mediferranean | 


(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


Camara. sCY THA” 


(Built 1921) Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons; Sailing Jan. 29, 192566 Days. 


This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubilee, we plan 
to feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPI—PALESTINE 


fj, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Hn Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England. 


The ‘‘Scythia’” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and guites 
with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service, (Only 
one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege 


in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via_ S. - ‘‘Aquitania’’ ‘‘Mauretania,’’ 
“Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line steamer. p 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on , 

request. Prompt reservation advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. § 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


219 So. 15th St.. Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 
‘At Bank of America, Los Angeles 
_ (Est. 1875) 


. 
t 


airo 


Paris _ London 


Da 


SSGe 
Ve 


——— Hofel 
NEW YORK 


An Horet of Distinction, 1|] 
situated on the crest of | | 
Murray Hill, convenient to | 
fashionable shops, theatres, 
business centers and railway | 


terminals. 


THE BON AIR-VANDERBILT 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A magnificent new fireproof structure on 

the site of the famous Bon Air Hotel. 
Two 18-hole golf courses. Season ||| 
December to May. 


THE CONDADOV ANDERBILT 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


Ideal for winter holidays in the Tropics. 


THE HILL-TOP INN 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 


, Los Angeles 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


THE E CRUISE S SUPREME 
ae Around 
the 
World 


on the specially chartered 


Famous Cunard Cruising Steamer 


“FRANCONIA” 
Jan. 22 to May 31, 1925 


A thrilling circumnavigation of the globe on 
the most ideal steamer yet built for such 
a cruise. 


130 wonder - days, traveling via the ever- 
fascinating Mediterranean to Egypt, to India, to 
Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, Straits Settlements, the 
Philippines, China (South, and North with 
Peking), Japan in Cherry Blossom Time 
— Hawaii—etc. 


Cunard cuisine and service—plus Cruise- 
Direction such as only our organization’s 
matchless experience and resources can provide. 


» 4, MEDITERRANEAN 


on the specially chartered Giant White Star Liner 


“HOMERIC” 


Jan. 24 to April 1, 1925 


67 days of wonder travel — an opportunity 
beyond compare to visit the historic wonder- 
lands of the “Sea of the Ancients”, traveling 
with leisure and in comfort on the largest, 
most modern, most replete steamer cruis- 
ing to the Mediterranean next season. 


An abounding itin- 
erary embracing all 
points worth-while— 
with a long stay in 


Egypt. 
privileges in Europe, 


Stopover 


with return by 
Majestic, Olympic 
or other White Star 


Liners. 
THOS. CcooK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis San Francisca 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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be Sunny side of winter 
1s i 


lomia 


-The journey there a joy 
-Just as easy as going down town 


~four daily Santa Fe trains and 
Fred Harvey meals. 


~ On your way (jyand Canyon National Park 
without change of Pullman. 


$e a oe ean e nee ee eee 
| 
' 
' 


Wid taepae dele dnen ae paneeep ese aU ERS ecto da wees ene eae De eee 
Mr.W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines | 
932 Railway Exchange, Chicago ! 
Piease mail me the following Santa Fe Booklets: : 
“California Picture Book,” “Grand Canyon Outings,” “California } 
Limited.’ Also details as to cost of trip, ' 


DECEMBER 


1924 


(HALFONTE-HADDON {AIL 
ATLANTIG {GI iy a 


Every season of the year is enjoyable 
at hospitable, homelike Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Winter recreations out- 
doors include Golf, Riding on the 
Beach, Aviation and Boardwalk Ac- 
tivities. Mild weather. Invigorating 
sea air. 


On the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


In the very center 


of things. 


American Plan Only. Always Open 


Illustrated Folder and rates on 
request. 


" LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
: COMPANY 


N, 


At 


= 
> 


BL 


HASH MPTVO RAI TAD VIA aD 


English Furniture and 


Decoration (1680 to 1800) 
By G. M. Elwood 


It is the purpose of this book to give some idea of the 
beautiful furniture produced in England between 1680 
and 1800, including only what is good in design and 
entirely ignoring the debased motives that are of interest 
only to those who profess admiration for anything that 
is old, however ugly it may be. Complete with a descrip- 
tive text and two hundred pages of rotogravure illus- 
trations. $8.50 


Louis XVI Furniture 


By Seymour de Ricci 


For the first trme, a whole volume has been devoted to 
French furniture of the style known as Louis XVI. No 
trouble has been spared to enrich the book with new and 
interesting documents, while, at the same time, the 
courtesy of M. Emile Levy has made possible the bor- 
rowing of some Important plates from extremely rare 
publications. The book contains a descriptive text and 
four hundred and eighty large rotogravure illustrations. 

$10.00 

At All Bookstores 


BRENTANO’'S 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


SUE 


DECEMBER 1924 


WHEN IN 


Pw BEACH 


VISIT OUR NEW GALLERY AT 
PLAZA BUILDING 


ero 


SPANISH 
ANTIQUE SHOP 


MONTLLOR BROS., Props. 


Spanish Antiques Exclusively 


MAIN SHOWROOM 
768 MADISON AVE. (at 66th St.) NEW YORK 


5th Around 
the World Cruise 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, S. S. “‘Cali- 
fornia,’ 17,000 tons, 4 months, $1,250 up. Visit- 
ing Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan 
and China. Java, option 18 days in India; Cairo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 


21st Mediterranean Cruise 
January 31 


S. S. “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, 62 days, $600 up; 
17 days Egypt and the Holy Land; Spain, Italy, 
Greece, etc. 600 to 700 passengers expected on 
each January cruise. 


Summer Cruise to Norway, 1925 


And Mediterranean countries, July 1, S. S. “Lan- 
castria,’’ 17,000 tons, 53 days; $550 up; Lisbon, 
Spain, Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway, Scot- 
land, Germany. 


Three cruises by specially chartered new oil- 
burning Cunarders, at reasonable rates, tncluding 
hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc., and allowing 
stop-over privileges in Europe. Longest experi- 
enced management. 


Please Specify the Program That Interests You 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building New York City 


B® 25 Broadway 
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AND TITE 


Au the comfort and luxury of Cunard 
ocean travel — the renowned accom- 
modations, equipment, cuisine and 
service — may be enjoyed on two 
delightful thirty-day 


Caribbean Cruises 


sailing from New York 
Jan. 22 and Feb. 24, 1925 
on the S. S, 
Tuscania 

of the Cunard and Anchor Lines. 
Itinerary includes: Havana, 
Kingston, Colon, Cartagena, 
Curacao, La Guayra, Port of Spain, 


Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau, Bermuda. 


To EGYPT and the MEDITERRANEAN 
S. S. MAURETANIA, Feb. 17,1925 


and ANCHOR. Lis 


NEW YORK 


WEST INDIES 


or Branches and Agencies 


INTERNATIONAL SJ UDIO 
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New York Shops and Decorators 


| Gift “Paintings 


™ 
| ick cet oo 
estas on i Ae Fon 
| Ure A 
| Still Life 


signed: J. Alden Weir 89 


Clovelley Galleries 


CHRISTMAS GIFT PAINTINGS 
by Old and Modern Masters 
$50.00 to $2500.00 


A few of the many paintings to select from—‘‘A New England 

Hillside”’ by Geo. Inness; ‘‘The Thames at Daybreak”’ by 

Whistler; ‘‘Sand Dunes” by Homer Martin. Also many 
others by painters of note. 


16 EAST 34th STREET 


ift Furnishings 


LG « 
4330 


XVI Century Renaissance 
Tapestry, very rich in color 
Size: 92 ins. by 66 ins 


NEW YORK 


ew GEORG 
JENSEN 


HAND MADE SILVER 


Membre de la 
Seciété Nationale des Beaux Arts 


159 West 577TH Street 
NEW YORK 


LONDON -: PARIS 
ATELIERS - COPENHAGEN 


| 
| MRS. COSBY 
| Consulting Decorator to Distinguished Clientele 


| ANNOUNCES 


Opening of her new Studio contaming 
a unique collection of unusual gifts 
and charming furnishings. 


15 West 51st Street NEW YORK 


Phone Circle 2458 


ITALIAN ANTIQUES 


FURNITURE BROCADES 
WROUGHT IRON ARTOBJECTS 


GINO CORSANI 


620 LEXINGTON AVE. (Near 53d St.) NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE PLAZA 6552 


JOHN GUID@iae 


IMPORTER OF 


_ ITALIANSPANISH 
ANTIQUES 


413 West 16th Street - New York City 


FLOWERS 


80 GROVE STREET 


ANTIQUES 


RUTH BRADNER 


INTERIORS 


at Sheridan Square 


GIFTS 
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New York Shops and Decorators 


— 


SCS OOLINE 
EGS OOS SO 
Old English Silber 


PORRINGERS + SALVERS 
SNUFFERS ¢» TRAYS 


HOWARDe&CO. 
FOUNDED 1866 


14 E. Forty-seventh St. New York Spanish Antiques Exclusively 


(at 66th St.) 
ox NEW YORK 


L 


= 


OPENING IN NOVEMBER 
Branch Store, PLaza Bupc. 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 


| HOWARD STUDIOS 


110 East 57th Street New York City 


Garden Architects Garden Ornaments 
aiiracomtea Rare Decorations © =" 


Send $1.00 for catalogue 
400 illustrations 


RUE rE Sieycir 
SPARKS 
Interior Decorator 


Antiques and 
Reproductions 


12 East 48TH STREET 
New York 


Lloyd Wall Papers RUTH 
Mee than wall paper, eopecially when COLLINS 


original and distinctive patterns are used. /oya’s are 
different. 


Decorator of 
Samples sent upon request 


TOWN and COUNTRY 
wus Toy GO} HOUSES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 740 Madison Avenue 
Importers of Wall ren , 
105 West 4oth Street Paper of the ud Sort 310 N. Michigan Ave. NEW YORK 


' 
§ 


THe Gerow THompePSON Co., INC. 
Hand-Forged 


Lighting Fixtures and Hardware 
for Homes of “Discriminating Owners 


103 Park Avenue - New York 


Write for Booklet 
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ECIBER AER ee 


HISTORY OF ART 


Translated from the French 


By WALTER PAGEL 


With More Than 800 Illustrations 


6¢ . . . . . ‘ ‘ : 
HERE have been histories of artists and histories of paintings and sculptures 


before; M. Faure has, I think, written the first history of art. The two 

volumes that complete his ‘History of Art’ reveal the same depth and brilliance 
as his earlier chapters on ancient, primitive, and medizval art. Such a feat of sus- 
tained imagination and exhaustive scholarship leaves one breathless. Art has 
waited long for an interpreter of M. Faure’s resources, sympathies, and under- 
standings. Unless I am mistaken the work he has accomplished in the ‘History 
of Art’ will not have to be done again for many a long year.” —Lewis Mumford 
in the New Republic. 


Here is one of the finest of Christmas presents for an art lover, whether the lucky 
recipient be yourself or a friend. Ask your bookseller to show you these mag- 
nificent volumes, or write to the publisher for an illustrated descriptive booklet. 


Volume I, Ancient Art; Volume II, Mediaeval Art; Volume III, Renaissance Art; 
Volume IV, Modern Art. Price $7.50 each 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33rd STREET Publishers since 1817 NEW YORK 
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SPECIALS 


At thirty cents for 
twenty cigarettes 
Pall Mall Specials 
are the greatest 

i ae purchase in 

e world~i anyline 

The Specials come in plain ends only 
No change in size or price of Paut Mare 


A ei p peel iat AA here 


FOOD TAS PE 


DURAND-RUEL 


NEW YORK ;: 12 EAST 5th ST. 
PARIS : ro RUE LAPRITIE 


PAINTINGS 


WILDENSTEIN & @@y 


Distinguished 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


TAPESTRIES 
FRENCH FURNITURE 
of the 18th Century 


LY 


57 RUE LA BOETIE 647 FIFTH AVENUE 


PARIS NEW YORK 


————— 
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BRIDGMANS 
LIFE DRAWING 


cut! el auemes 
GEORGE B. BRIDGMAN 


Over 450 drawings and sketches 
of fully drawn figures, in every 
conceivable position. 


Chapters on: How to draw a 
figure, Proportion, Perspective, 
Rhythm, Building, etc., etc. 


The finest figure drawing book 
on the market, just published 
$5.50 postpaid. 


errno 


EDWARD C. BRIDGMAN, Publisher 
4 WEST 40TH STREET 


New York 


Fascinating ‘“‘close-ups”’ of 
sculptors themselves 


FAMOUS SCULPTORS 
OF AMERICA 


By J. Walker McSpadden at 


Author of “Famous Painters in America” ie 


Intimate glimpses of such well-known}* 
sculptors as Ward, Saint Gaudens} 
MacMonnies, Barnard, Borglum and 
many others, with amusing anecdotes 
and illustrations of their best work. 
“You bave put together a number of remarkable 


stories and anecdotes with great skill and light- 
ness of touch.””—FREDERICK MAcMonnles. 


“Something outside of enumerating medals and 
artificial honors and I am sure it will be inter- 
esting to Americans of the future.” 

GeorGE Grey BARNARD. 


Illustrated 
At All Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
New York 


$3-50 


443-449 Fourth Avenue 


| 


Just 
Published 


ff RovuauLt 
|) From the 
collection 
| of the late 
JOHN QUINN 


MASTERS of MODERN ART 
by Walter Pach 


An engaging and lucid interpretation, 
from the period of the French Revolution 
to the present. Thirty-six full-page repro- 
ductions illustrate the text. The frontis- 
piece is an original etching by Mr. Pach. 


Price $3.50 


“T know nothing more luminous, 
nothing simpler and stronger 
in the critical literature of our 


time.” —ELIE FAURE. 


B. W. Huebsch, Inc.- Publisher - New York 


DISTINCTIVE, INEXPENSIVE GIFTS 


+ 4: 


Distinguished American Artists 
JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 
JOHN SINGER SARGENT 


Edited by Nathaniel Pousette-Dart 


TWO NEW VOLUMES in the Distinguished American 
Artists Series—beautifully made books at an incredibly 
low price. Each contains 64 full-page reproductions of 
the best work of the artist who is the subject of the book 
together with an interesting Introduction. Included 
are a portrait of the artist and a list of prizes and awards 
and the galleries in which he is represented. The paint- 
ings are excellently reproduced in duotone ink on coated 
paper; the cover is of stiff, durable boards, size 5” x 7”, 


and the printing and binding are of the highest quality. 


Other volumes in the series: Abbott H. Thayer, 
Childe Hassam, Winslow Homer, Robert 
Henri...) ws). 4... Only $1.00 per copy: 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


443 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 


PAINTINGS 


by 
OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS 


Carrig-Rohane 
Carved Frames 


559 BOYLSTON STREET 


COPLEY SQUARE 


BOSTON 


Frederick Keppel & Co. 


© 


ETCHINGS 


by 


REMBRANDT 
WHIST DE 
ME RY, Ogs 
HADEN, ZORN 
AND OTHER 
MASTERS ON 
EXHIBITION IN 
OUR GALLERIES 


© 


16 East 57th Street New York 


She Copley Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 
Dead Works of American Art 


For Gifts, Your Home 
and Schools 
One can live without Art— 
but not so well 
Extensive choice of subjects in- 


cluding ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL 
depicting the Triumph of Right 
Over Evil. Prices $2.00 to $100.00 


The Bird’s Nest by Wm. J. Baer 


Pictures for every room 
in your home 


WE SEND PRINTS ON 
APPROVAL 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
(Stamps Accepted) 


H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 
From a photograph 
when he was a little boy 


ALSO YOUR OLD 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


done privately in the Copley 
Prints from old daguerrotypes, 
faded photographs, tintypes, 
snapshots, etc. hey make 
highly prized gifts to relatives. 
Typical of hundreds of letters: 

“T am more than satisfied; gra- 
teful is the word.” Particulars 
in catalogue. 


It is practically a Handbook 
of American Art 


Above picture is from a Copley Print 
copyright by 


Curtis & Cameron 
122 Harcourt Street 


BOSTON 


Salesroom: Pierce Building 
opposite Public Library 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER’S 


From Giotto through the Realists 


Roya Cortissoz: “‘ Possessing the authority embodied in writers 
like Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Morelli and Berenson, Mr. Mather’s 
work avoids the recondite aspects of their studies. . . . Itis a truly 
communicative, stimulating book; a work of insight and scholarship 
given wholeheartedly to the task of friendly interpretation.” 


With over 325 illustrations. $3.50 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
19 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


History Of Italian Painting | 


Man cr isie 
EDWARDS 
PLE AVA ea 


Photographer 


GARDENS 
INTERIORS 
EXTERIORS 


536 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0440 
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His canvas cracked: 
his picture, ruined! 


In an effort to protect his art from the elements, Van Dyck, 
the great experimental colorist of the 15th Century, once 


I~ Nir 
Nw, ©, 


—- \ 
SCAN 


\Q2y N@ 
WANS 


WEN 


ap ; 
S applied a newly discovered preparation to a large and highly 4 
bs finished painting. Then he set it out to dry. S 
DS Imagine his dismay to find the sun’s rays had split his 4 


canvas and utterly ruined his work! 


Had Van Dyck lived today, he could have painted without 
fear of the future. He could have painted with Devoe 
Colors, vouched for by thoroughness of scientific research; 
by exacting standards of manufacture; and by the 170 years 
experience of Devoe. 
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‘The 


Choice of Masters 


WHATMAN is used by prom- 
inent artists today as It was used 
in the past by Whistler, Turner, 
Cruikshank and Constable. The 
same dependable WHATMAN 
quality prevails now as then—as 
it has, indeed, for a century and 
a half; the inheritance of genera- 
tions of skilled craftsmen. 


Send for No. 76 a handy sample book of 
sizes, surfaces and weights—free to artists, 
architects and engineers 


H. REEVE ANGEL GaGa 


. 4 7-11 Spruce Street 


Look for this : New York, N.Y. 
water-mark . 
Genuine 


DRAWING PAPERS 
wre vay! 
ce 

i 7 Ne his f (ha 


MartTHA LORBER 
sketched from life 
by Carl Link 


Your Strathmore Paper has a good 


tooth for charcoal or crayon drawings 


and also wonderful strength for rough 
treatment and all kinds of techniques. 


I prefer it to any other drawing paper. 


Carle ihe 


We would waste time, after Carl 


Link’s words, if we said anything 


more than “Please send for sam- 
ples.” Your name across this ad- 
vertisement or on a postcard will 
bring them. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


| Artists Paper and Boards 
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a = Leading American Art Schools > 


Grand Central School of Art 


Grand Central Terminal 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


NEW YORK 
Season 1024-25 
October rst 
to June ist 


Classes in — Painting, Drawing, Sculpiure, 
Illustration, Decoration and Costume Design 


Catalogs and enrollment blanks 
will be mailed on application 
Address Secretary 
GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Murray Hill 5464 


BOSTON Florence, Italy NEW YORK 


NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, INC. 


Douexias JoHN Connau, President. 15th Year 
Schools of Drawing, Painting and Composition; 
Illustration and Commercial Art; Costume De- 
sign, Fashion Drawing; Interior Decoration and 
Handicrafts; Applied Art and Teachers’ Train- 
ing. Day and evening classes. 
Two-year diploma course 
Practical Instruction by Staff of 20 Specialists 
Immediate reservation advised 
Send for Catalog “‘S” 

1680 Broadway 248 Boylston Street 
New York, N.Y. Boston, Massachusetts 


—— 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 

441 Madison Ave., New York City 
SHERRILL WuirTon, Director 


Intensive practical training courses 
for professionals and amateurs. 
Spring Term commences Feb. 2d. 


Send for Catalogue S. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


CALIFORNIA STREET : SAN FRANCISCO | 


SPRING TERM OPENS 
| JANUARY 5ru 


Professional and Teachers’ Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts. Students may enroll 
at any time. Affiliated College of the Uni- 
versity of California. Illustrated catalogue 


mated on application. 


Lee F. Ranpo.tpn, Director 


lan GA DE aVInY, 
Or CINCINNATI 


Since its founding in 1869, many pupils 
of this school have won distinction in all 
branches of the arts. Thorough training 
is given by capable experienced artists. 
Generously endowed, tuition rates mod- 
Sarina For catalogue address 


J. H. GEST, Director, EDEN Park, 


CINCINNATI 


aso. sry! 
ierOoR RATT CLASS 


Opens Seventh Season November First 


Instructor: ALBERT STERNER 
WEEKLY CRITICISM 
Address: Miss Elizabeth C. Stanton, Director 


Tue GAINSBOROUGH STUDIOS 
Tel: Circle 5600 222 West 50th St., New York 


NLY school of its kind 
New York - Paris - London - Florence 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Register for Jan. 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
and Stage Design; Illustrative Advertising; 
Teachers’ Training. “‘Dynamic Symmetry;” 
Lectures, Study Tours, etc. 

Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, NewYork 


The Minneapolis School of Art 


Thirty-ninth Year 
September 29, 1924 — May 30, 1925 
Summer School, June 15—July 25, 1925 
PaINTING : SCULPTURE : ILLUSTRATION 
Design—Commercial, Costume, Interior 
Ask for Circular A 
200 East 25th Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


VAR E SCHOO Oi He | 
EDN TSAR TS | 


Yare Universiry, NEW HAVEN, CONN | 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES IN 
Painting : Sculpture - Architecture 
Leading to the Degree of B.F.A. 


Interior Decoration 


The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s 
study of art in Europe, the English Scholar- 
ship for the study of art and travel in 
Europe during the summer vacation, and 
School Scholarships are awarded annually. 


Write for catalogue of Painting and Sculpture 
or for catalogue of | 
Architecture and Interior Decoration | 


SreON Loss © 1 OO 1s Oe | 
BEN EeALRSIES 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, 
Crafts, etc. For catalogue, apply to 


_E. H. WUERPEL, Director, Room 11 | 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art GaLLery, Mrtwavukee, Wis. 
Painting and Sculpture: Commer- 


| 


cial and Normal Arts : Interior, 
Costume and Industrial Design 
For Illustrated Catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. I. S. Layton Art Gallery 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


VESPER GEORGE oe 


SCHOOL OF ART | 


Drawing, Figure and Mural Painting, Commer- 
cial Art. Textile Design. Interior Decoration. 
Leaded Glass. Costume Design. Theatre Craft. 

20 years of successful teaching. Booklet 


131 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 


O: 
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Ze ASTON A (OPNBIMOTRUNION S22 OS 
A DEGREE-GRANTING ART COLLEGES 
Spring Term Opens January 5, 1925 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


| of) CALIFORNIA SCHOLYB 
Naty ARTS CRAFTS Fates 


INCORPORATED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF LHE PINE ARTS 


Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 
The Oldest Art School in America 
Instruction in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture 
and I]lustration 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
John Andrew Myers, Secretary 


eal 
The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE ofNewYork || 
Regular Winter Classes—4oth Year 

Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 
Life, Illustration and Composition, Antique, 
Modeling, Etching and Lithography—all under 
noted artists. 

A New Class in Wood Block and Color Print- 
ing—in charge of Allen Lewis, under direction 
Joseph Pannell. For catalog address 
Box S, 215 West 57TH STREET, NEw YorK 


THE SAN DIEGO ACADEMY OF | 
FINE ARTS 


In Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


A comprehensive school of art “where earnest 
enthusiasm is dominant,” located im an envir- 
onment just made for artists—in the land of 
eternal Spring. For catalog address 

EuGENE DEVoL, Director 


BOSTON, MASS. 4oth year begins Sept. 29th 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting — Philip L. 
Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, 
A. K. Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. 
Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, 
G. J. Hunt; Scholarships and Traveling Scholar- 
ships. For circular address—A. F. Brooks, Mgr. 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 


458 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
“THE ART OF COLOR” by Michel Jacobs 
NOW ON SALE 
Classes in Life — Portrait — Poster — Costume 
Design—Interior Decoration 


Morning, afternoon, evening and Saturday 
afternoon; also sketch classes afternoons 


SS 


OTISZAR Te INSITIULE 


of the Los Angeles Museum of History, 
Science and Art 
2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Including Interior Decoration—Costume Design 
Commercial Design 
Classes continuous throughout the year 
Illustrated catalogue sent upon request 


Scott Carbee School of Art 


A select Art School with a limited en- 
rollment of Students. Courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting from Life and Still 
Life, Illustration and Design. Studios: 
Massachusetts Ave. at Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Write for illustrated catalogue 
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[NTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
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RITING from Europe, Earl Horter 
tells us with what keen delight he re- 
discovered this ancient doorway—one of the 
oldest and most picturesque examples of 
Roman Moorish ornamentation. It is a sub- 
ject that gives a new allurement to the never- 
ending joy of penciling and reveals, in 
technique, the keen, quick responsiveness of 
Dixon’s Eldorado—‘'the master drawing 


Full-length free samples on request 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 119-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


Ceonodian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall & Co. Limited, Toronto 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure - Brilliant - Permanent 
TALENS & SON, Apeldoorn, Holland 


U.S. Distributing Office: Irvington, N. J. 


Agents for Canada: ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO., LTD. 
77 York Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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Now Ready... 


GASTON 
LACHAISE 


Sixteen reproductions in col- 
ortype of the sculptor’s work 
edited with an 


Introduction by 


A. E- GARLAIs 


400 copies printed at 
the Merrymount Press 


Price $10.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


FOR ALL ART STUDENTS 


Sound 


Construction 


By SOLON H. BORGLUM 


Over 500 Plates. Three colors. $18 net. 


New York Times:—The application of his 
doctrine, illustrated in the human body, to 
buildings ranging from a sod hut to St. 
Peter’s, Rome, is carried out convincingly 
and with brilliant analysis. No one could 
forget the principle involved, with this reit- 
eration, so modern, so simple and effective. 


Write for illustrated prospectus of the book to 


MISS MONICA BORGLUM 


SitverR MINE Norwa.k, Conn. 


J. BLOCKX OIL AND WATER COLORS 


“The finest in the world”’ 


and ARTISTS’ CANVAS, linen, 17 inches to 13% feet wide. Write for Lists 
SCHNEIDER & COMPANY, Inc. 2102 Broadway, New York City 


SOLE AGENTS 


THE FRANCES BUILDING 


665 FirrH AVENUE, NEw York 
(53d Street) 


offers 


attractive space to art dealers 

catering to the better class, 

at prices consistent with the 

location and general standing 
of the building. 


THE 665 FIFTH AVENUE COMPANY 
INC. 


665 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YorK 


A NEW HURLEY BOOK 


‘“*IMPRESSIONS OF CINCINNATI”’ 


Prints from the Etchings of E. T. Hurtey with preface 
by RussEtit WItson, 6x8 inches; contains 24 beautiful 


reproductions. Postpaid $1.00 el CINCINNATI O Ea 
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Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 
A wide assortment of highly concentrated col- 
ors covering every requirement. Used generally 
by artists and commercial houses. Write for 
list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 
438 West 37TH St., New York, N. Y., Dept. 10 
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Every requisite for Artist and Illustrator 
Many new lines added in New Catalog A-5. 


Write for it and name of nearest dealer 


WINSOR & NEWTON 
|| 31 East 17th Street New York 
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Alabaster Plaster a Plaster of Paris of superb 
quality for fine work where the Whitest 
Plaster of Paris is desired. 15 lb. Cans $3.00, 
100 lb. Kegs $12.00. Healeys White Artifi- 
cial Stone a material 5 times harder than 
Plaster of Paris for durable casts and models. 
Looks like marble in appearnce. 5 lb. Cans 
$1.50, 100Ib. Kegs $15.00 


For sale by your dealer or direct 


Sar A LEY 
95-38th STREET - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INNESS 


One of Inness’ rarest gems ‘‘Sunset”’ 
12x16 may be acquired. 
M. E. GORDON 
17 East 38th Street - - New York City 
Phone Caledonia 6350 
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There is a Frink Reflector for every picture. Our catalog shows many of them. Send for it. 


HIS Van Ruysdael in the Knoedler Galleries, New 
York City, is lighted by a Frink Reflector. It is but 
one of thousands of famous paintings lighted by us. 


A few of the many.other galleries using Frink Reflectors are: 


Durand, Ruel & Co. F. Kleinberger Galleries 
Duveen Bros. Arthur Tooth & Sons 
P. W. French & Co. Wildenstein Galleries 


Our half century of lighting famous pictures is at your disposal. 


I.P FRINK Inc. 


24TH STREET AND 10TH AVENUE, NEw YorK 
Represen atives in Principal Cities 
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Put yourself on your 
: Christmas list 


ae can give to yourself at Christmas time, 
and yet be as unselfish and as charitable as 
you like to be. Buy Christmas Seals. 


Everywhere there are men and women whose 
only hope for life and health is in the Tuberculosis 
Associations. Christmas Seals furnish the funds to 
bring these men and women sufferers from tuber- 
culosis, back to health. When you buy Christmas 
Seals, it isyou who are giving them the greatest gift 
that lies within the reach of man—the gift of life. 


Every life you save from tuberculosis means ad- 
ditional protection for youand your family, Funds 
from the sale of Christmas Seals have eliminated 
half the deaths from tuberculosis. Help stamp 
out the dread disease. Buy Christmas Seals. 


STAMP OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
WITH 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


See 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
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Artistic processes have sel- 
dom, if ever before, been so 
clearly explained and so 
fully illustrated as in these 
handbooks. For the student 

they are a sure guide to the 

Tur Practicr or Om mastery of his art. For the 
Painrinc G DRawine art lover they provide a new 
es and correct conception of 
d artistic creation. 


inta etice 

of Oil 

Painting 
And of Drawing as 
Associated with It 


By 
elects ae SOLOMON J. SOLOMON 


80 ILLUSTRATIONS 278 PAGES 


“THE NEW ART LIBRARY 


Successive lessons in the practice of Oil Painting and of Drawing 
as associated with it that, if systematically followed, will enable the 
art student to detect his own errors for himself. In this way he will 
the sooner be enabled to follow his individual trend and free himself 
from the need of constant assistance. To this end the structure of 
the human figure, with the principles of detailed form, and the study 
of tone values are mastered first as essential to careful craftsman- 
ship when the painter is ready to use his palette. Then follow prac- 
tical instructions in the use of color, monochrome study, still life, 
arrangement, and painting from life. The second part of the 
volume is devoted to an examination of the methods used in the 
production of great masterpieces. A series of fine paintings with 
descriptive notes offers material on which to base a sound, work- 


manlike method. 
Price $5.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me descriptive illustrated circulars of the above books. 


Dept. I.S.-12 
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The case-design of the Duo-Art Grand illustrated is an adaptation from the Italian Renaissance Period 
It is of duo-tone walnut in plain and figured veneer with characteristic hand carving 


The DUO-ART Reproducing Piano 


in PERIOD DESIGNS 


HIS year the Duo-Art Reproducing Piano When played by hand the Duo-Art furnishes an 
is being presented in cases of original design —_ instrument of highest standard—rich in tone and 
adapted from the historic furniture periods— _ enduring in quality. When the Duo-Art Artists’ 
thus adding to the marvel of its musical powers, __ record-rolls are used it repeats with flawless 
a satisfying viswal beauty—sure to beappreciated _—_ actuality the performances of the great pianists, 


by owners of distinctive homes. the majority of whom record for it exclusively. 
~The AEO LIAN COM PANY cen RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
reronrtintirnwves AMAT 


Aeolian Hall - New York 
LONDON PARIS MADRID MELBOURNE SYDNEY 


Victrolas built to order 


When you want a Victrola instrument to meet certain special require- 
ments, the Victor Art Shop is the one place—the only place— where 
such special orders can be filled to your complete satisfaction. For the 
Victor Company has not only a skilled corps of experienced designers 
and cabinetmakers, but of experts in music reproduction, who know the 
requirements of the complete talking-machine better than they are known 
anywhere else in the world. If you will tell us your needs, we shall be 
pleased to prepare and submit sketches and quotations. Consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write us direct. 


There is but one Victrola and that 1s made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


ey wictrola 


: ; Victor Talking Machine Company,/Camden.N. J. | 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Co. of Canada, Ltd., Mohtreal i 


